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A CONCISE ABSTRACT OF THE BANKRUPT 
LAWS. 


A COMPETENT knowledge of the bankrupt laws was ever thought 
expedient, even when insolvency was less prevalent than at the present 
period; but now, when every Gazette displays a long and melancholy 
list of persons plunged into misfortune, perhaps accelerated by the 
pressure of the times, the utility of an Abstract of the Laws on that 
subject is too evident to be questioned. 

Among those who engage in trade or commerce to any considerable 
extent, few escape losses, even in the course of a single year, and 
perhaps of great magnitude. Such losses are, indeed, the natural 
consequence of trade, which, from its very nature, is precarious, and 
should thetefore be submitted to without repiming: but it is # duty 
which every man owes to himself, to get the most satisfactory infor- 
mation respecting the mitigation of such misfortunes, and to endeavour 
to alleviate their effects by any legal and honourable means. It is 
presumed, that such legal and necessary information will be found in 
the following pages, under the variety of situations which present 
themselves in the respective stages of a Commission of Bankruptcy. 


WHAT PERSONS ARE LIABLE TO THE BANKRUPT LAWS. 

Any merchant or other person, being subject or denizen, using and 
exercising the trade of merchandise, wholesale or retail, or sceking his 
or her living by i saleeltiar4 may be bankrupt. 
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Peers, or others having privilege of parliament, are subject to the 
bankrupt laws as well as common persons; and aliens or denizens 
equally with natural born subjects. 

Merchants, bankers, &c. having privilegerof parliament, were not, 
till 4 Geo. III. c. 33. compellable to pay their just debts, or become 
bankrupts, but now, by that statute, s. 1. any creditor, (of sufficient 
amount for that purpose,) of any merchant, banker, broker, factor, 
scrivener, or trader, within the description of the bankrupt laws, 
having privilege of parliament, may, at any time, upon affidavit being 
made and filed of record in any court of /Vestminster by such creditor, 
that his debt is justly due to him, and that his debtor, as he verily 
believes, is a merchant, &c. within the bankrupt laws, sue out of the 
same court a summons, or an original bill and summons, against such 
merchant, &c. and serve him with a copy thereof, and if such mer- 
chant, &c. shall not within two months after personal service of such 
summons, pay, or compound for such debt to the satisfaction of the 
creditor, or enter into a bond in such sum, and with two such sufficient 
sureties as any of the judges of that court out of which such summons 
shall issue, shall approve of, to pay such sum as shall be recovered 
in such action, with costs as shall be given with the same, he shall be 
adjudged bankrupt from the time of the service of such summons, 
and any creditor may sue out a commission against any such 
person. 

A chapman, or one who buys and sells any thing, though his dealing 
dloes not come under the denomination of any particular trade, may 
become a bankrupt. Such a person, who lives by mere buying and 
selling of goods or other moveable chattels, seems peculiarly an object 
of. the statutes; as a merchant, a grocer, a mercer; or under the 
general denomination of a chapman. 

Scriveners, bankers, brokers, and factors, and persons dealing in 
exchange and re-exchange, and gaining a profit by drawing and re- 
drawing bills of exchange, may also become bankrupt, as they may 
make merchandise of money and bills. 

'. But it is not every receiving of the money of others, and making 
some kind of use of it, that makes a scrivener within the statute. 

‘But a person acting as a banker will be considered as such, though 
he does not keep an open shop. 

The business of a scrivener is said to be that of receiving money 

=~, - hhelonging to other people, and placing it out on securities, 
| - gf Those who do not sell the wares they buy, but convert them to 
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saleable commodities and then sell them; as bakers, brewers, clothiers, 
goldsmiths, ironmongers, locksmiths, milliners, nailers, salesmen, 
shoemakers, smiths, tanners, plumbers, dyers, iron-manufacturers, 
and the like; though part of their gain is by bodily labour, and not by 
buying and selling, yet they are within the statutes of bankrupt; for 
the labour is only in amelioration of the commodity, and rendering it 
more fit for sale. ; 

Smuggling and running of goods, though it is an offence, and 
contrary to an act of parliament, is a trading within the meaning of 
the bankrupt acts, and such trader is liable to.a commission. 

A clergyman, if he trades, may become a bankrupt. 

Also any public officer, as an exciseman, &c. is a trader, he becomes 
subject to the statutes of bankrupt. 

An Irishman trading and contracting debts in England, and coming 
over here, may have a commission issued against him, at the petition 
of the creditors here ; and the Irish creditors also upon the commission 
may come in and prove their debts. And, generally, if a person 
carries on trade in any place belonging to the crown of Great Britain, 
and comes into England, a commission may be taken out by the 
creditors in England: and there have been several instances, where 
persons belonging to the plantations abroad, and which is their sole 
place of residence, yet happening to be in England, have had commis- 
sions of bankruptcy taken out against them here. 

Though the trading should not be carried on wholly in England; 
buying only in England, and selling beyond sea, or buying beyond sea, 
and only selling in England, is also sufficient. 

Any person trading to England, whether native, denizen, or alien, 
though never resident as a trader in England, may be a bank- 
rupt, if he occasionally come to this country, and commit an act of 
bankruptcy. 

The benefits, as well as the penal parts of the bankrupt laws, are 
extended as well to aliens and denizens, as to natural born subjects; 
being intended entirely for the protection of trade, in which aliens are 
often as deeply concerned as the natives. 

Inferior traders, where they get their living by trading, may be 
bankrupt, as carpenters, cowkeepers, &c. 

And the statutes relative fo bankrupts have been adjudged to extend 
to physicians, who have traded or merchandised. 

They also extend to private gentlemen, though never bred up to ’ Pe 
trade, but have only invested their money in it, in order tomake? ~~ 
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better interest thereof; notwithstanding they have never acted or 
appeared in the trade, or been known to those who traded with the 
person to whom they so lent the money, or been personally concerned 
in the buying or selling any goods whatsoever. 

An attorney at law is within the above case, and may be bankrupt 
by buying and selling merchandise in the way of trade. 

In some cases, where trading is not the principal meaus of a person’s 
living, a man is subject to the bankrupt laws; as where an innkeeper, 
or victualler sells out of doors as well as in his house, or a farmer 
occasionally buys and sells horses, not for the use of his farm, but in 
order to make a profit by it, he may be a bankrupt with respect to 
such collateral dealing. 

Though the party, as coming under ove description, should not be 
liable to the bankrupt laws, as a farmer, innkeeper, victualler, member 
of the East India Company, or other public company, officer of excise, 
lawyer, artificer, &c. yet he will not be exempted, if he comes within 
them in avy other shape. 

Even if he should, eventually, happen not to gain by his trading. 

Hf a person deals for some time in trade, and afterwards quits it, 
leaving his stock in the hands of another, and shares with the other 
the profit and loss, and after such quitting becomes indebted, and 
conceals himself from his creditors, je is a bankrupt. 

A man who leaves off trade may be a bankrupt for debts contracted 
before, but not for debts contracted after. 

If a merchant gives over his trade, and some years after be- 
comes insolvent for money he owed while a merchant, he may be a 
bankrupt, but if it be for new debts, or old debts, continued on new 
security, it is otherwise. 

To enumerate every trade, the exercise of which would make a 
person liable or eligible to be a bankrupt, would be tedious; it may 
be necessary, however, to observe, in general, that a chapman, or one 
who buys and selis any thing, though his dealings do not come under 
the denomination of any particular trade, may yet become a bankrupt. 
From the examples given, the reader, judging by analogy, will be able 
to decide concerning others. 

WHAT PERSONS ARE NOT LIABLE TO THE BANKRUPT 
LAWS. 

The bankrupt laws are framed for the purpose of giving a speedy 
‘and effectual remedy to creditors, and relief to debtors; conse- 
quently no one can be a bankrupt in respect of debts which he is not 
liable to pay. 
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Thesefore an infant, under the age of twenty-one years, though a 
trader, cannot be made a bankrupt with respect to debts contracted 
during his infancy, though the aet of bankruptcy may be committed 
after he was of age; for an infant can owe nothing but for necessaries; 
and, as already observed, no person can be made a bankrupt for debts 
which he is not liable by law to pay. 

A feme covert, by the general rule of law, is incapable of making 
any contracts to bind herself without her husband. And if a single 
woman, being a trader, and committing an act of bankruptcy, after- 
wards marries, a commission issued against her after the marriage 
cannot be supported; the creditors of the wife becoming by the 
marriage the creditors of the husband. 

But in cases where a general incapacity is removed, a feme covert 
has been held liable to a commission of bankrupt like a feme sole, as 
where she is a sole trader according to the custom of London. 

But the custom extends only to such trade as she uses on her sole 
account, and wherein the husband does not intermeddle. 

Buying only and selling only, is no trading so as to subject the party 
to the bankrupt laws; as where one imports goods without selling the 
proceeds so imported; or after he has given over trading, sells off his 
former stock, which he could not dispose of immediately upon his 
ceasing to trade; or where one sells off a surplusage of goods, bought 
for a special purpose, or for a private use. 

Nor a single act of buying and selling. 

Nor buying and selling in general, unless the party's principal 
means of living be gained thereby: therefore, if a farmer buys beasts, 
corn, and hay, and afierwards sells them, he cannot be a bankrupt; 
for his principal means of living is by his labour, and not by his 
buying and selling. 

Nor a drover or a grazier, as such; for though they also buy and sell 
beasts, &c. in the course of husbandry, yet trade is not their primeipal, 
but only a collateral object; and the subjecting them te the laws of 
bankruptcy, might be a means of defeating their landlords of the 
seeurity which the law has given them above others, for the payment 
of their reserved rents. 

It has been determined, that one who buys cattle at one fair, keeps 
them on his land, and then drives them to another fair to sell, is 
a drover within the exception of the statute. 

An innkeeper is not, as such, a trader within the bankrupt statutes, 
for he deals under restraint and particular limitation; he cannot 
refuse to lodge travellers; and his proper business is providing 
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lodging and entertainment for travellers and other guests: and what 
he buys is for the particular purpose of spending in his house by way 
of accommodation to his guests only. He is under the power of 
justices of the peace in the place where his inn is situate: he does not 
deal upon contract, as other traders do, for a judge of assize may set 
a price upon his goods, and if they should set an unreasonable price 
themselves, they may be indicted for extortion. He utters or furnishes 
commodities at certain reasonable rates, made up of many extrinsic 
circumstances additional to the mere selling price; as that of the hire 
of his rooms and furniture, his personal labour in the way of service, 
attendance, and the like. 

A victualltr is to be considered in the same light as an innkeeper, 
and in respect to the bankrupt laws, is not liable to a commission of 
bankrupt. 

Nor a schoolmaster who buys and dresses provisions for his 
boarders; or who buys books and shoes, and sells them at an advanced 
price to his scholars. 

No member of the Bank of Englund, of the Eust India or English 
Linen Company; nor any person circulating exchequer bills; nor any 
adventurer in the Royal Fishing Trade, or in the Guinea Company, nor 
any member of the London Assurance, or Royal Exchange, or South Sea 
Companies, shall be deemed bankrupt on account of his stock in the 
said companies. 

Buying and selling of bank stock, or other government securities, 
are not within the statute; they being, it is said, not such goods, 
wares, er merchandise as are within the intent of the statute. 

Buying and selling under particular restraints, or for particular 
purposes, will not make a man a bankrupt: as a commissioner of the 
navy, who victuals the fleet by a contract with the king, and disposes 
of the surplus and refuse. 

A gun-founder for the king’s service ; ‘the king’s butler, steward, or 
other officer; officers of excise or customs; sutlers of armies; butlers 
and stewards of inns of court; are not liable, as such, to be made 
bankrupt; the merchandising, or buying and selling, in such cases, 
being in the way of particular employments, and only for special 
purposes. 

No receiver of any taxes granted by act of parliament shall be 
deemed a bankrupt. 

No handicraft occupation, wherein nothing is bought and sold, and 
therefore an extensive credit for the stock in trade is not necessary to 
behady»will make a man a bankrupt, as that of a gardener, labourer, 
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husbandman, artisan, weaver, gold-beater, and the like, who have no 
capital stock; and are paid only for their work and labour. 

Mere working taylors are not within the statutes of bankrupts, 
because it is not by buying and selling that they get their living, but by 
making garments for their customers, who send them the materials they 
work upon. 

Nor are mere working carpenters, because they are only labourers, 

Having part in a ship will not make the party a trader, unless he 
freights it; nor if -he freights it, if he does not get so much as is due 
upon the bottom for repairs; nor will the having a share in a barge, a 
waggon, ora stage coach, which are let to hire, make a man a trader. 
Nor the being possessed cf a share in a joint stock with others who 
trade; unless he shares in the profit and loss upon the disposition of it 
in the way of trade, that is, in actual buying and selling. 

Nor drawing, or drawing and re-drawing, biils of exchange merely 
for the purpose of raising ioney to improve a man’s own estate, or 
for other private occasions, and not with a view to gain a profit on 
the exchange. 

It must be a general trading, and of personal things; therefore 
buying and selling of land, or an interest in land, or land-jobbing, is 
not within the statutes. 

On the same principle, the buyer of a coal mine, who works it and 
sells the coals, is not within the statutes. - 

Brick-making for general sale, by one who buys the clay, sand, and 
other materials, is admitted to be clearly a trading, within the 
bankrupt statutes: but whether a man exposing to sale bricks made 
‘of the clay dug from his own soil, or from that which he rents, and 
buying the other materials necessary for converting the earth. into 
bricks, shall or shall not be considered as a trader within the spirit of 
the bankrupt laws, is a question not yet finally settled. 

A buyer of coals in the mine is not a trader within the statutes; but 
if he sells them, together with others that he bought at market, then 
he becomes a trader liable to a commission, 

WHAT CONSTITUTES AN ACT OF BANKRUPTCY, 
Statutes relative to Acts of Bankruptcy. 

13 Ekz. c. 7. s-1. 

1 Jac. I. c. 15. s. 2, 
21 Jac. I. c. 19. s. 2. 

5 G. II. c. 30. s. 24, 

4G. III. c. 33. s.1. 
46 G. III, ¢, 185. 
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1. Depart the realm. 

2, Begin to keep house. 

3. Depart from his dwelling-house, or otherwise absent himself. 

4. Sufier himself te be outlawed. 

5. Willingly or fraudulently procure his goods, money, or chattels, 
to be attached or sequestered. 

6. Williagly or fraudulently suffer himself to be arrested, or yielding 
himself to prison. 

7. Being arrested for 100/. or more, of just debt, after such arrest 
escaping out of prison. 

8. Being arrested for debt, shall lie in prison two months or more 
upon that or any other arrest or detention for debt. And he shall be 
deemed a bankrupt from the time of his first arrest. 

9. Prefer to any court any petition or bill against any of his credi- 
tors, thereby endeavouring to enforce them to accept less than their 
just debts, or to procure time, or longer days of payment than were 
given at the time of the original contract. 

10. Or take sanctuary. 

11. Procure or obtain any protection, other than such person as 
shall be lawfully protected by privilege of parliament. 

12. Make or cause to be made any fraudulent grant or conveyance, 
of his lands, tenements, goods, or chattels. 

13. After the issuing of a commission against him, pay to the 
petitioning creditor, or deliver to him goods, or other satisfaction or 
security for his debt, whereby he shall privately have more in the 
pound than the other creditors. 

14, Neglect to make satisfaction for any just debt to the amount of 
300/. within two months after personal service of summons for such 
debt, upon any trader having privilege of parliament. 

(To be continued. ) 
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REPLY TO THE STRICTURES ON OBSERVATIONS 
ON MERCANTILE FAILURES. 


TOTHE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


t AVE read with all due attention the paper in your number for 
ovember last, on the recent Mercantile Failures, and, I must say, 
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that your Correspondent J. B. has there pointed out a great bane to 
fair dealing, by the unwarrantable fictitious firms and partnerships 
subsisting throughout this great trading uation, and the hint he has 
given of the registry of real copartnerships would, no doubt, deter 
many of those at present existing for mutual accommodation only. 

In answer to those observations I have also read a reply thereto 
signed P. L. Royal Exchange, denying the plausibility of the recent 
failures in the mercantile world being occasioned by unwarrantable 
speculations, and to support his opinion he opens his argument in the 
style of the Westminster Forum, against “ the minister and his hire- 
lings.” 

To this author of sound reasoning my arguments may seem a little 
strange, when I declare the frequency of failures, as carried on at the 
present, denote the opulence and luxury of our present shopkeepers 
and tradesmen, in spite of all the burthen of taxation; for tradesmen 
are the only class that can afford taxation and feel the least thereof :> let 
your Correspondent point out where a trader, in any article that re- 
ceives fresh taxation, does not derive an advantage therefrom, , by the 
-increase of price to the consumer, who is the only. one that pays 
taxation. 

In| looking over the tremendous lists of “ Whereas’s,” receatly given 
in your Magazine, I find not that elass of persons which is supposed 
-to have fallen under the pressure of the times, in any proportion, viz. 
manufacturers and merchants, but merely the whole come, under 
the denomination of victuallers, linen-drapers, straw hat-makers, .mil- 
liners, grocers, shoe-makers, &c. interlarded with a few cotton-spin- 
-ners and coal merchants; together with another class of. traders, of 
whom their situation may fairly be looked upon as swindling,. viz. 
money-scriveners and bankers. Now, 'I maintain, that even these lists 
of bankrupts show no distress to the parties themselves, for most of 
them appear to rise immediately after the third meeting of creditors, 
even before a dividend is announced, if ever there is, like a pheenix 
from the flames, and set forth in fresh trade and traffic more success- 
ful than ever. It has frequently come under my observation, that the 
insolvent shopkeeper, even after the docket is struek, will keep on his 
country-house one mile from the three bridges, ride to town upon his 
nag, return from business at three o’clock to enjoy a large party over 
a dozen or two of choice wine, his daughters, instead of being behind 
the coupter in town, are kept at home in idleness, to learn to stamtifier 
bad French, and make a discord on a patent piano; and the “whole 
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household of three or four servants put in mourning for the creditable 
appearance of the family, at another person’s expense. This is a pic- 
ture of no exaggeration; and then we are told, bankruptcy is the 
cause and effect of taxes being paid. Bankruptcy is nothing more 
than a new method of paying off old debts, and living cheap in these 
‘hard times. 


CURSITOR. 
(a oe I en 


ON THE RECENT ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
BRITISH NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


My curiosity having been excited by the perusal of a prospectus 
of a proposed establishment, entitled, THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
published in the October number of The Tradesman, or Commercial 
Magazine, I took the earliest opportunity of obtaining more particu- 
lars of the proposed plan, by a personal application to the projector 


thereof, and was about to make some observations for your interesting 
mercantile publication, when I found myself anticipated by a letter on 
the subject, signed Crito, which being written by a person who signifies, 
(though somewhat angrily) that he wishes for information beyond what 
he had obtained by a perusal of the prospectus referred to: you will 
oblige me, and possibly avoid much trouble to Mr. Crito, by inserting 
the following reply, which I have been enabled to draw up, from hav- 
ing been particularly curious in making myself master of the ideas of 
the conductors. 
Iam, Mr. Editor, 
Your most obedient servant, 
London, Dec, 1810. A SUBSCRIBER. 
i 
Mr. CrIiTo, 

In answer to your letter, inserted in The Tradesman, or Commer- 
cial Magazine for November, I am at a loss to discover from whence 
you have taken the quotation, “‘ that hitherto the British arts and ma- 
nufactures have attained no improvement, no perfection;” since, on a 
eareful re-perusal of the prospectus to which you refer, I do not dis- 
cover even an insinuation to that effect. 

The edifice now engaged for the establishment of the plan of the 
National Institution, does away the difficulty you seem to apprehend 
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from the want of any suitable building within the metropolis; the con- 
ductors having taken the Pantheon in Oxford-street, one of the most 
elegant structures in Europe, and possessing conveniencies adapted to 
the execution of. the various objects of the institution: since, inde- 
pendent of spacious apartments for commercial chambers, a magnifi- 
cent front chamber for an association of patrons, and minor offices of 
every kind, the grand saloon (in which the exhibition of specimens of 

SUPERIOR EXCELLENCE in the mechanic arts is to be formed, under 

the auspices of the association of patrons) is one hundred and twenty- 

five feet in length, eighty-four feet in breadth, and fifty-four feet high, 
with two ranges of capacious galleries. 

You appear to apprehend, that the exhibition will interfere with the 
business of retail dealers; this, I understand, although not sought 
after, cannot entirely be avoided; but the /eading object of this esta- 
blishment is to facilitate rather than interfere with, the business of per- 
eons in any line, which I behold as one of the greatest merits of the 

. plan. Retail dealers, if alive to their own interests, so far from feel- 
ing any apprehensions on that head will encourage a plan whereby 
they will be enabled to obtain new inventions in greater variety, with 
much less difficulty and on better terms than would be the case, if the 
projector or inventor were under heavy expenses, as he hitherto has 
been, in order to bring forward his discovery to public notice. The 
trifling purchases which may be occasionally made by persons visiting 
the exhibition, for their own private use, cannot be likely to counter- 
balance, or even bear any great proportion to the accommodation the 
trades-people will themselves obtain from the exhibition; and, besides 
it is more than probable, that*the principal part of such purchases 
will be made in consequence of an object being placed in view, of 
which the person before had not an idea, or may not otherwise ever 
have seen. But were it to be argued, that the privilege exhibitors 
have to sell the articles they exhibit is an infringement on the interests 
of retail dealers, it may be answered that they themselves were in- 
fringers of the same description on those established when ¢hey com- 

~-menced business, and wherefore shall they complain? 

The forming a depot of ingenious productions on this plan, to 
which all may resort, will put the professors of the mechanic arts on 
the same footing with those of the polite arts, by giving to them the 
like opportunity which painters and sculptors have at Somerset-house, 
of annually exhibiting their works to the public; and it will enable 
many a meritorious though obscure individual to reap the deserved 
c2 
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fruits of his abilities and exertions, who may not have it in his power 
to employ an agent or traveller, and aid others who may be unequal 
to or unaequainted with fhe exertions necessary to bring forward a 
useful invention in mechanism or manufacture. Nor does this appear 
to be the only object of this part of the plan of the National Institu- 
tion, as it is proposed, besides, to procure from all parts of the globe, 
specimens of articles in which we are excelled by foreigners: to ob- 
tain, as far as practicable, information of. the different materials and 

rocesses with which such articles may be composed or manufactured, 
and to lay the whole open to the inspection of the public. Hitherto 
specimens and information of that kind have been confined to a few 
persons whose connections with foreign parts have enabled them to 
procure samples for imitation, in which they have often been success- 
ful, yet the reverse has not unfrequently happened, and the disap- 
pointed individual has concluded, that because his endeavours have 
not succeeded the thing was impracticable, whereas if deposited in a 
place of general exhibition some more fortunate person might comé 
forward and effect it. 

As I may not be allowed to insert a much longer letter in one num- 

ber of a magazine, I must refer you for more particulars to the 
SUMMARY OF THE PLAN OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION, 
with which I find any person is furnished GRATIs at the Pantheon, 
and shall just add, that an institution of this magnitude, to be carried 
forward under the patronage and support of numerous persons of rank 
and respectability, will depend too much on the exertions and correct 
proceedings of its conductors, to justify any apprehensions of relaxa- 
tion on their part, which would involve themselves alone in ruin. 
_-I shall finish my remarks by observing, that the nature of the insti- 
tution, or rather the plan on which it has commenced, renders your 
patriotic caution to honest John, on “ butterfly speculations,” altoge- 
ther inapplicable ; since I find, on inquiry, that no sums have been 
raised in anticipation of what is to be, or towards building or prepar- 
ing arrangements, but that the means have been furnished, and sub- 
scriptions will not be received till the objects are in a sufficient state of 
forwardness to warrant the certain performance of what is promised. 

I omit any remarks in reply to the ridicule you attempt to throw on 
the subject, and have confined myself to communicating the informa- 
tion I have obtained on it, which may serve to place the establishment 
" Bnder a different view from that in whieh your want of information 
may have shewn it to many of your readers; and am, your's, &e.” 

CHICO. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE IMPORTATION AND 
HIGH PRICE OF CORN. 


THE lessons of necessity are generally the most impressive in the 
whole volume of human life, and individual precaution is observably 
created im the most critical cases of individual experienced inquiry; 
but how happens it, that on a subject of such material because com- 
prehensive interest as provision for vital sustenance, the antique 
proverb of apprehension from calamity shall be so much disre- 
garded? 

It is a matter of the most serious regret, that we have not profited 
more by the frequent and calamitous want which we have experienced, 
previous to and still more about nine fears ago, in the scarcity and 
high price of grain. From the revolution in 1668 till the year 1765 
we were exporters of corn, to the amount of 6 to 700,0007. From 
the latter period till 1771, there was an interval of cessation from ex- 
port. Thenceforward, till 1793, we commenced the importation toa 
great extent; and, from 1793 till 1804, our importation of foreign 
grain did not amount to less than thirty-three millions sterling. We 
had not put the broad seal, however, upon our improvidence and 
prodigality, by the tender of encouragement to foreign agriculturists 
(now our enemies,) until we left a deep impression of our extravagatice 
in the immense bounties on importation held out to them. These bo- 
nuses amounted, for their respective years, as follow, viz. in 


£ s. @. 
1800 -~- =. 44,836 13 0 
1801 - = =< = - 1,420,355 a 
1802 -“- = = = 715,323 16 4 


1803 = . =) have 43,977 92910 


So gteat were our provisionary distresses in the year 1801, that our 
importation of all sorts of grain was 2,027,515 quarters, 1,125,704 
wt. of meal, and $10,608 cwt. of rice; still we were deficient in 
bread, and grain continued at an enormously high price. The average 
fate of wheat, throughout the kingdom for that year, was 118s..3¢. 

Wete the tythe of the above-mentioned sums given on temporary 
lom to the native agricultural capitalist, under the encouragemest of 
a general inclosure act, modified to the respective tenures, by whigh 
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property is held in this country, our commonage-lands would assume 
a face of culture, smiling with the blessings of Ceres, the produce of 
our own soil, and not purchased by foreign indulgences. The resultive 
employment, arising from such a produce, would tend, in no trifling 
measure, to the increase of population. 

Exporters of grain we cannot be, as must be evident from the dele- 
terious system we have hitherto shewn, so contrary to true national 
policy. In those quarters from which grain is sent down to the Baltic 
ports, both the landlord and tenant consider themselves well paid if 
they get an equivalent to about 35s. per quarter for their wheat. 
What a difference between this and the’ average prices of grain 
in England and Wales, as they were betwixt the years 1807 and 
1808! 

s. d. 

Wheat 67 11 per Winchester quarter. 

Barley 39 «(0 ditto. 

Oats - - 29 11 ditto. 

Beans - 55 2 ditto. 

Pease 72 10 ditto. 


Here a remark might be made deserving attention, from the landed 
interest of the country and the legislature, viz. that the customs of the 
year, ending the 5th January, 1809, amounted to 9,553,000/. and the 
excise to 20,023,000/. in Great Britain: barley contributes, in malt, 
spirits, and beer, to nearly half the amount of this sum. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of no wonder, when we reflect on the heavy duty that 
is levied both on malt and spirits; of the former alone, the quantity 
on which the excise duty was paid in the three succeeding years was 


as follows, viz. 
of which was exported only 


qrs. bush. grs. bush. 
1805 2,921,197 7 - - 12,747 0 
1806 -- 2,861,651 53 - - 6,902 0 
1807 a he 3,446,177 3 - - 6,805 3 
There remain several very important regulations to be adopted in 
our agricultural system and corn trade, considered both under the 
heads of sustenance and revenue. We certainly have made some ad- 
vances in this way, by allowing a free transport of grain from one 
point of the kingdom to another, instead of keeping in force the old 
and absurd law, of restraining the importation in one district, and per- 
‘mitting the exportation from another, 
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Notwithstanding all the attention we may bestow, and all the encou- 
ragement we can give to agriculture at home, we ought to improve our 
insular situation as much as possible, and attempt to make a general 
depot of this article, so essential in a political and commercial point 
of view. In the midst of all our improvements (even though they be 
carried to the highest state) still a year of dearth or famine may 
overtake us; and, ina state of politics similar to the present, cut off as 
we are or as we may be, by the enemy from receiving supplies either 
from continental Europe or America, our very existence as a nation 
might be endangered. If, therefore, general depots for grain were 
formed in our chief ports, and the inland parts of the kingdom, as 
was intended in the time of James I. we might then have our island 
stocked (and with foreign grain too) without a single bushel being con- 
sumed at home, except in a year of scarcity and absolute necessity. 
Even in this case, we should be restrained as much as possible from in- 
terfering with our domestic produce. This subject, however, cannot 
meet its merited discussion here. 

It is a great satisfaction to the country, that the importation of 
grain for the last_four years has been much reduced, though it yet 
remains by much too considerable. 


he a —— 
ON BURYING THE DEAD IN WOOLLEN STUFFS. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 


Tue medium of the press in this country under the liberty it enjoys, 
unrivalled in any other part of the globe, furnishes the most obscure 
writer with the means of laying before the public his thoughts and 
observations, which otherwise would rest in oblivion with the author; 
by this means also are we enabled to drop those hints to public charac- 
ters, before whom we dare not venture personally, nor whose ear dare we 
approach ; but the kind monitor of a British press has often corrected 
abuses, amended laws, and produced regulations for the public good, 
to which we are indebted for the many blessings of our happy consti- 
tution so mutually enjoyed by the most menial of British subjects. 
Through the pages of “‘ The Tradesman” I beg leave to make an ob- 
servation on a law and custom of Great Britain, however salutary and 
beneficial it might have been some hundred years since, I cannot but 
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think woukd be now much better superseded. I allude to the custom 
Of burying the dead in uoollen stuffs. 
The law which established this practice is generally believed to have 
»been enacted solely with the view to promote the staple manufacture 
of the country, but at the present extended situation of the woollen 
manufacture, the number of shrouds annually used would make but a 
very small proportion. It is truly disgusting to see, on the departure 
of life from the human frame, that the mortal body should be thus 
rendered so frightful as to prevent many from taking a farewell look at 
a departed parent. 

This custom of rendering the dead frightful might be very well in 
former ages, in those times of superstition and papistry, when much 
depended on keeping up a proper degree of ignorance and awe; but 
surely we are come to that enlightened age, when no such fanatical acts 
are requisite. 

Now, Mr. Editor, if there.is any plausible reason why it should be 
continued, either for the prevention of spreading contagion, or the 
benefit.of trade and manufacture which I am not aware of, perhaps I 
may havea reply from some of your Correspondents on that subject, 
if not, I think it not unworthy our legislature to sanction the. burial 
in linen, and it would also cayse a saving to the poorer ¢lass of the 


community. 
A. B. C. 


ane emcee 


‘PROFESSOR DAVY’s CONCLUSIONS ON THE 
THEORY OF CHYMISTRY. 


“THE .conclusions.drawn by, Mr. Davy in his late publication on the 

muzriatic, acid, will. serve to extend and enlighten the, theory of .chy- 
mistry.to agreater extent. than, any of the brilliant discoveries for- 
»merly .made hy ,this illustrious chymist. The_ following are his con- 
.slusions :— ; 

Ast. . That, the oxymuriatic acid.is (as. far as our_ knowledge extends) 
»asimple,substanee, which may, be classed in the same order of netural 
abedies,as. oxygen.gas;_ being determined, like . oxygen, to_the, positive 

susface,,in,.volatic combinations, and. like oxygen, combining with jn- 
. Mammable substances, producing heat. and light. 
» « Qdly.) That, its, combinations with. inflammable bodies are analogous 
wto,.gxiddes and .acids,in their properties and, powers ef .combipa- 
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tion; but they differ.from them in being for the most part decomposa- 
ble by water. 

Sdly. That hydrogen is the basis of the muriatic acid, and oxymu- 
riatic acid its acidifying principle. 

4thly. That the compounds of phosphorus, arsenic, tin, &c. with 
oxymuriatic acid, approach in their nature to acids, and neutralize am- 
monia and other salifiable basis. 

5thly. That the combination of ammonia with phosphorus, acidified 
by oxymuriatic acid, is a peculiar compound, having properties like 
those of <n earth; and is not decomposable at an intense red heat. 

6thly. That oxymuriatic acid has a stronger attraction for most in- 
flammable bodies than oxygen; and that, on the hypothesis of the 
connexion of electrical powers with chymical attractions, it must be 
the highest in the scale of negative power; and that the oxygen which 
is supposed to exist in oxymuriatic acid, has always been expelled by 
it from water of oxides. 

The French chymists questioned the accuracy of the inferences 
drawn by Mr. Davy from his electo-chymical researches respecting the 
nature of the alkalies and the earths; maintaining, that the metallic 
bodies obtained from these substances, in place of being simple, as 
asserted by Mr. Davy, were compounds of the alkalies and earths with 
hydrogen, or, in other words, that the new bodies were hydrurets. Of 
this opinion were Gay Lussac, Thenard, and most of the French chy- 
mists. Berthollet, among the rest, warmly contested the correctness 
of Mr. Davy’s inferences, and maintained the accuracy of the French 
conclusions. At a meeting, however, of the French National 
Institute, in the end of June, Messrs. Gay Lussac and Thenard 
read a notice containing the results of a great variety of experi- 
ments on the new metals; from all of which they concluded, after a 
most rigorous investigation, that Professor Davy was perfectly correct 
in his inferences: and with a degree of frankness honourable 
to themselves, renounced their former opinion, that these materials 
were hydrurets. 

PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY, GLASGOW. 

The universal interest excited by Professor Davy’s brilliant train of 
discoveries, and the curiosity raised by the beautiful expetiment of 
Professor Leslie, both lately noticed in the public papers, are owing, 
not more to their philosophical importance than to the astonishing na- 
ture of the result. 

The extraction from potash of a metai, which, though possessed of 
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lustre, matleability, and the other metallic properties, is lighter than 
water, and takes fire when touched with this substance, either in the 
liquid state or in that of ice, is certainly a most unexpected and ex- 
traordinary fact. Analogous metals have been obtained by Mr. Davy, 
from the other alkalies and the earth. Potassium, as the first is 
termed, has been the principal means employed by this celebrated 
chymist in making his subsequent discoveries. Any increased fgcility 
in procuring it must, therefore, be deemed a valuable improvement. 
The original galvanic process for obtaining it, has been long since 
abandoned by Mr. Davy (the quantity thus procurable being even with 
his immense batteries exceedingly minute) in favour of the chymical 
process first practised in France, soon after the discoveries of the 
British philosopher were well known in that country. This, however, 
as it has been described, must be reckoned one of the most laborious 
and delicate operations in practical chymistry. Indeed, we have not 
heard of its having been yet successfully performed any where in Scot- 
land, notwithstanding the zeal and ability of our experimenters, except 
at Anderson’s institution; and that success has been candidly ascribed 
by Dr. Ure to the very liberal information he received from Professor 
Davy last season, during his public mission to the metropolis. 

Lately, several members of the Philosophical Society, and other 
gentlemen attached to the sciences, met in the institution, to witness 
the repetition of this and other new experiments. By a modification 
of the apparatus, the process for potassium was conducted ina much 
easier and less precarious manner than heretofore. The product of 
pure metal was unusually great, nor did the apparatus, which is com- 
monly destroyed, receive any injury. With the new metal thus ob- 
tained, a number of Mr. Davy’s most interesting experiments were 
performed in a very satisfactory nranner. 

~ Professor Leslie’s process for effecting the congelation of a mass of 
water in a warm room, without the aid of ice, of any cooling mixture 
or expense of materials, was theh exhibited by Dr. Ure. It consists 
in placing two vessels under the receiver of the air pump, the one con- 
taining water, the other any substance very attractive of moisture. 
The weight of the air being removed by working the machine, copious 
evaporation begins to take place from the water. Were there nothing 
under the receiver but this liquid, an atmosphere of vapour would 
thus be formed, by whose pressure farther .evaporation would be 
prevented; but the other substance absorbs this vapour almost as 
speedily as it rises, Hence evaporation, aud its invariable effect, the 
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production of cold, proceed so vigorously, as soon to convert the 
water into ice, spicule of which are seen shooting beautifully across. 
In the present case, a considerable cake of ice was formed and pre- 
served for upwards of half an hour, although the temperature of the 
room was about thirty degrees above the freezing point. Indeed, the 
ice might have been kept for a very long time, had it not been taken 
out of the receiver for the purpose of throwing on it portions of the 
potassium, which, at the instant of contact, took fire and burned 
holes in it. The ingenious author of this elegant experiment means, 
it is said, to apply it, on the great scale, to the uses of life. 


ee ee 


ACCOUNT OF THE SALT LAKES AND MINES 
IN RUSSIA. 

Sat is become so general and indispensable a necessary of life 
amongst most nations, that it constitutes, at present, one of the most 
important objects of political economy. Russia possesses such a 
quantity of rich salt mines, that the inhabitants can procure this arti- 
cle at a low price unheard of in other countries. Twelve millions of 
pouds are annually consumed. 

The most productive mines are on the Tlek, on the Volga, and on 
the Vilni; but hitherto only those on the Tlek are worked. They are 
sixty versts from Orenburg. From 1765 to 1787 (except the year 
1775, when they were not worked on account of the disturbances) 
9,770,794 pouds were collected. 

The largest and most lucrative salt lakes are, the Jelton in the go- 
vernment of Saratov; those near Astrachan, particularly the Inderski 
lake; and those in the government of Kolnevan. The Jelton pro- 
duced in six years (from 1782 to 1788) 33,549,939 pouds, about five 
millions and a half annually. The Astrachanic lake furnished in ten 
years (from 1765 to 1775) 6,766,097 pouds. The Inderski lake being 
given up to the Uralian Kosacks for their free use, the quantity cannot 
be accurately stated. From the Kolnevanic lakes, from 1777 to 1786, 
4,856,312 pouds were collected. Among the rest, the Tauric, Cau- 
easian, and Irkutskian, are particularly productive. The former yield 
annually about three millions of pouds. 

The richest salt springs are, on the Kama, near Solikamsk; on the 
Lovat, near Staraja-Rusa; on the Donez, near Bachmut and Tor; on 
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the Volga, near Totma and Balachna; in the Taurid, and in Taman; © 
on the Dvina, near Ustjug; on the Angara, near Irkutsk; and in 
other places. The most considerable salt pans are in the neighbour- 
hood of Solikamsk in the government of Perm. From 1765 to 1774, 
25,897,815 pouds were prepared; and in the years 1784 and 1785, 
11,361,477 pouds: thus they amount to above five millions and a half 
annually, which, reckoning the poud at thirty-five copecks, the market 
price, make a total of nearly two millions of roubles. 

The Permian salt works belong partly to the crown, but mostly to 
private persons. In 1784 and 1785, the produce of those of the 
crown amounted to 2,746,320 pouds, and the private ones to 8,615,157 
pouds. The expense of a salt pan, which contains between forty and 
fifty thousand pouds, costs 2915 roubles 39} copecks, including all ne- 
cessaries, wages, &c.; so that the poud of salt costs the crown about 
six copecks. This salt is conveyed to twelve different governments, 
laden on large flat boats, which, without being fastened together by 
one single iron nail, carry from forty to ninety thousand pouds. They 
descend the Kama as far as Laischova, and then go up the Volga to 
Nishnei-Novgorod, the great staple. 

The salt works.near Staraja-Rusa, in the government of Novgorod, 
produced in eleven years (from 1777 to 1788) 1,526,778 pouds. 
Those at Archangel yield about from one hundred and fifty to 200,000 
pouds annually. 

From 1765 to 1777 the imperial magazines alone sold, on an aver- 
age, eight millions of pouds every year. -The poud is universally 


fixed at thirty-five copecks, and as, every thing included, we cannot 


estimate the annual consumption at less than twelve millions of pouds; 
this article produces a revenue of 4,200,000 roubles, by which the 
crown gains at most only two millions. 

Yet with all this, the demand is greater than the produce; and con- 
siderable quantities of foreign salt are annually imported in the har- 
bours of Lipland and Finland. ‘The importation in 1768 (according 
to Gueldenstzdt) amounted to 492,000 roubles. On the contrary, in 
1793, the Taurid exported to the value of 23,000 roubles. So consi- 
derabie a preponderance of importation, and the daily increasing de- 
mand, place it beyond a doubt, that the best possible regulations with 
regard to the present salt works, as well as the employing to advantage 
all those mines and lakes hitherto neglected, should be one of the 
most important concerns for the interior economy of the empire. 
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ACCOUNT OF MINES IN SPAIN. 


"THE art of mining was practised at a very early period in that 
country. The Phenicians imported great quantities of silver from Ta- 
rifa in Andalusia; and Mariana observes, that when Hamilcar and 
Hannibal went to Spain, silver was so common in Andalusia and Estre- 
madura, that vessels for keeping of wines, oils, &c. as well as eribs 
for horses were made of it. While Hannibal was at the head of the 
Carthaginian government he carried on mining with great spirit; and 
the mines, which were emphatically called Hannibal’s mines, are said 
to have yielded three hundred pounds weight of silver daily. Pliny 
states, that the mines were open in his time, and particularly 
describes the Roman method of mining according to the nature of the 
mountains. 

The Chalibes were the smiths who made arms for Hannibal, and to 
them Pliny attributes the art of smelting. Justinus says, that they 
particularly excelled in iron work. They lived on the banks of the 
Sil, in Gallicia, where marks of iron works are still visible. Bilbilis 
possessed rich iron.mines in the times of the Carthaginians, and its 
swords were famed for their high temper. Numantia also was noted 
for its silver and copper mines, and the peasants to this day frequently 
meet with pieces of those minerals. The Romans, according to Pliny, 
imported from Gallicia, Asturia, and Portugal, twenty thousand 
pounds weight of gold annually, of which Asturia furnished the 
greatest quantity. 

It does not appear that the Goths and Saracens paid much atten- 
tion to mining; and in more modern times those veins only of quartz, 
potter’s ore, &c. which lay near the surface, were investigated. The 
quicksilver mines were worked by the Order of Calatrava, as no 
deep mining was necessary; it soon became an important object to 
New Spain. 

Count Fucar, who had a lease of this mine for thirty years, acquired 
great krowledge of the surrounding mountains, and the veins they 
contained. 'To such extent were the works carried, that a fifth of the 
produce, belonging to the king, amounted some years to four and 
twenty millions of reals. Hence as arisen the old proverb of “ As rich 
as a Fucar.” In 1768, a French company undertook the quicksilver 
mine, hoping that it was not exhausted. by the labours of the Count. 
After incurring a great expense they sent to Saxony for a director, 
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when M. Hoppensack was fixed on to go to Spain. He remained there 
three years only, owing to the company quarrelling among themselves, 
and having expended great sums without success. 

The mountains of Guadalcarnal and Cazalla are full of perpendi- 
cular veins of silver, many of which rise to the surface. Near Con- 
stantiua the company rented a lead mine containing silver; and the 
silver and lead mines near Puebla de Tufantes are said to have been 
worked by the Carthaginians, The copper mine at Rio Tinto is 
worked on the king’s account; it dees not yield more than five or six 
pounds of copper per cwt. near the surface; the annual produce is 
reckoned at three hundred cwt. 

At Monte de Rey, and ia the neighbourhood, nine tin mines are at 
present worked. Many of the masses are composed of large uniform 
nodules; one of them, weighing 25lbs. was sent as a present to the 


minister. The mountains are chiefly of granite formation. They 


shew marks of Carthaginian labour. The lead mines are consi- 
dered as the most lucrative by the Spaniards, particularly those of 
Linaris. ‘Those of Grenada, im the mountains of Raza, belong either 
to individuals or to companies, In the cowrse of thirty years they 


have s ied the government with 54,0024 cwt. Numerous others are 
dispersed throughout the provinees. 

Iron abounds in many parts; the principal mines are in Biscay. 
Antimony is often found in auriferous veins in Castile, and on the 
frontiers of Portugal. Cobalt is found in the Pyrenees in the valley of 
Gistain, and great quantities used to be exported te Suabia. 

Although the Spanish mountains furnish in great abundanee all 
kinds of metals, semi-metals, precious stones, salts, and inflammable 
substances, yet a very small part bas hitherto contributed to the gene- 
zal wealth of the nation. Yet the whole annual produce is estimated 
2s follows:— 

Quicksilver, from 14 to 1800 cwt. 
Copper - - - 2— 300 
Lead - - - 30 — 32,000 
Irom - - 170 — 180,000 
Vitriol - - 2000 — 2500 
Alum - - 2 2500 
Sulphur - 7— 3800 
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OBSERVATIONS TOWARDS DIMINISHING THE 
GREAT EXPENSE OF HORSES FOR LABOUR. 


—— —_-— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE, 


SiR, 


IF the plan stated in your work for November, page 463, respecting 
the “Team or AssEs” in the West of England, should be followed 
in other parts, and I think it may be adopted in many places with ad- 
vantage; the cultivation of farze will be of great use for sUcH ani- 
mals, for, as they are said to delight in thistles for food, so probably 
would they be pleased to browse on the Ulex, both French and Eng- 
lish. In all mountainous farms the teams should consist of large 
asses or small horses; and, were I a farmér, I should prefer having 
small horses for several reasons. First, their activity being so much 
superior to heavy animals, they are convertible to saddle uses as welf 
as draught. Secondly, in cases of accident and disease, the loss of . 
two small is less than the loss of one large draught horse. Thirdly, 
they are more hardy, and require less care. Nine small horses may 
possibly eat more HAY than six large ones, but they require LESs 
OATS, and they yield more dung in proportion to the quantity of hay. 
For drawing waggons with heavy loads in bad roads, a few powerful 
horses would exceed many smal! ones; but, in a general sense, smalf 
ones are far preferable; and the duty on the turnpikes should be by 
TONNAGE on the carriage rather than on the number of horses em- 
ployed in the draught. Celerity of movement with a great weight is 
less injurious to roads than less weight DRAGGED slowly along for 
for want of a horse or two more, now withheld to save the turnpike 
duty. In every view it is bad economy; for not only the roads re- 
ceive more injury, and of course require more repair; but the farmer, 
to save a shilling or two perhaps, injures himself more than the value 
of 4 pound or two, by the too great exertion of strength to which some 
of the horses are thereby exposed, especially on going up hills. 

An idea has often occurred to me, which I shall now mention, “AT 
ALL THOSE PLACES where we now find posts, with iron plates on the 
heads, saying “ PUT ON” and |“ TAKE OFF” an additional horse; 
instead of requiring the farmer to send, with his team, a spare horse 
for such occasional aid, it would be much better for society if, at the 
bottom of such hills, there were to be a small public house, the land- 
lord of which might keep two og three horses if the road were much 
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frequented, ALWAYS IN HARNESS, to assist carriages up the ascent, 
and be allowed A RATE proportionate to the distance; nor should 
any LOADED carriage, with a certain weight, be allowed to ascend 
without such aid. The rate of payment should be greater by night 
than by day. There can be no doubt that such an innkeeper would 
thrive very well from the hire of these horses; because many persons, 
who travel in Gics and CHARIOTS, would be glad of aid uP THE 
HILL; but there should be no compulsion except for carts, waggons, 
and STAGE COACHES. This would prevent necessity for passengers 
to alight and walk. An extra horse or two would counteract the 
weight; so that the regular set would be no more burthened than they 
now are to draw up the carriage without many passengers. For a few 
good ideas respecting the duty on tonnage instead of the number of 
horses, your readers may refer to the work published by Mr. Arch- 
deacon Plymle on Shropshire Agriculture, from p. 273 to 283; but 
this idea of UP-HILL is not mentioned there. It is often practised; 
but it should be generally in use, in all parts of the kingdom, by an 
act of parliament, which I am convinced would prevent injury to 
many a valuable horse now overpowered, and prevent much of that 
CRUELTY which now occurs in flogging those generous animals. 

In many places those little taverns may be built instead of MILE- 
cots, and the additional rent that would accrue from them may be 
appropriated to keeping those hills in better repair. They may uni- 
versally bear the denomination of ‘‘ Up-hill Taverns,” and be sPEcr- 
FLED by a number or letter. ' 

Thus, supposing in the space of twenty miles there were to be six 
hills requiring such aid, and AVERAGING the distance of ascent at 
sixpence a horse, some perhaps only three-pence, others nine-pence, 
then for six shillings, a pair of horses may be had to facilitate pro- 
gress up the steeps. On plains and descents that extra strength would 
be needless. 

I trust 1 need not apologize for occupying your pages with this letter, 
as any diminution in the expense of the labour of horses for carrying 
on an internal traffic must be highly beneficial, not only to the public 
in general, but particularly to the Tradesman and. Manufacturer. 

ae Your's, 

A SALOPIAN. 
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AMERICAN EXPOSE OF MANUFACTURES AND 
COMMERCE. 


(Continued from p. 490, Vol. V.) 


Some foreign paper is still imported; but the greater part of the 
cousumption is of American manufacture: and it is believed, that if 
sufficient attention was every where paid to the preservation of rags, a 
quantity equal to the demand would be made in the United States. 
Paper-mills are erected in every part of the Union. There are twenty- 
one in the states of New Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
Delaware, alone; and ten in only five counties of the states of New 
York and Maryland. Eleven of those mills employ a capital of two _ 
hundred thousand dollars, and one hundred and eighty workmen, and . 
make annually 150,000 dollars worth of paper. 

Printing is carried on to an extent commensurate with the demand. 
Exclusively of the numerous newspapers, which alone form a consider- 
able item in value, all the books for which there is an adequate num- 
ber of purchasers, are priuted in the United States. But sufficient 
data have not been obtained to form an estimate of the annual aggre- 
gate value of the paper made, and of the printing and book-binding 
executed in the United States, other than what may be inferred from 
the population. The manufactures of hanging-paper, and of playing- 
cards, are also extensive; and that of printing types, of which there 
are two establishments, the principal at Philadelphia, and another at 
Baltimore, was fully adequate to the demand, but has lately been af- 
fected by the want of regulus of antimony. 

Menufactures of Hemp.—The annual importation of foreign hemp 
amounted to 6200 tons. But the interruption of commerce has greatly 
promoted the cultivation’of that article in Massachusetts, New York, 
Kentucky, and several other places ; and it is believed, that a sufficient 
quantity will, in a short time, be produced in the United States. 

The manufacture of ropes, cables, and cordage of every description, 
may be considered as equal to the demand; the exportation of Ameri- 
can manufacture for 1806 and 1807 having exceeded the average of 
“6500 quintals, and the importations from foreign ports having fallen 
short of 4200 ditto. 

~ Exclusively of the rope-walks in all the sea-ports, there are fifteen in 
Kentucky alone, which consume about one thousand tons of hemp 
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a-year; and six new works were in a state of preparation for the pre- 
sent year. 

The manufactures of sail-duck, formerly established in Rhode Island, 
in Connecticut and at Salem, have been abandoned or suspended, 
partly on account of the high price of hemp, aiid partly for want of 
capital. Some is still made; and the species of canvass, commonly 
called cotton bagging, is now manufactured in various places on an 
extensive scale. An establishment at Philadelphia employs eight looms, 
and can make annually 17,000 yards of duck, or 45,000 yards of cot- 
ton bagging. There are thirteen manufactories in Kentucky, and two 
in West Tennessee. The five at or near Lexington, make annually 
250,000 yards of duck and cotton bagging. 

Spirituous and Malt Liquors.—The duty on licensed stills amounted 
in 1801 to 372,000; and, on account of omissions, might be estimated 
at 450,000 dollars. As the duty actually paid on the spirits distilled 
in those stills did not, on an average, exceed, five cents per gallon, 
the quantity of spirits distilled during that year from grain and fruit 
(exclusive of the large gin distilleries in cities) must have amounted to 
about 9,000,000 of gallons, and may at present, the manufacturing 
having increased in the same ratio as the population, be estimated at 
twelve millions of gallons. To this must be added about three millions 
of gallons of gin and rum, distilled in cities; making an aggregate of 
fifteen millions of gallons. 

The importations of foreign spirits are, nevertheless, very consider- 
able, having amounted, during the years 1806 and 1807, to 9,750,000 
gallons a-year, and yielding a net annual revenue to the United States 
of 2,865,000 dollars. 

The quantity of malt liquors made in the United States is nearly 
equal to their consumption. 

The annual foreign importations amount po to 185,000 gallons. 
And the annual exportations of American beer and cider to 187,000 
gallons. 

But the amount actually made cannot be correctly stated. It has 
been said that the breweries of Philadelphia consumed annually 
150,000 bushels of malt; and exclusively of the numerous establish- 
ments on a smaller scale, dispersed throughout the country, ex- 
tensive breweries are known to exist in New York and Balti- 
more. 

From those data, the aggregate value of spirituous and malt liquors 
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annually made in the United States, cannot be estimated at less than 
ten millions of dollars. 

Tron and Manufactures of Iron.—The information received respect- 
ing that important branch is very imperfect. It is, however, well 
known, that iron ore abounds, and that numerous furnaces and forges 
are erected throughout the United States. They supply a sufficient 
quantity of hollow ware, and of castings of every description: but 
about 4500 tons of bar iron are annuaily imported from Russia, and 
probably an equal quantity from Sweden and England together. A 
vague estimate states the amount of bar iron annually used in the 
United States at fifty thousand tons, which would leave about forty 
thousand for that of American manufacture. Although a great pro- 
portion of the ore found in Vermont, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Vir- 
ginia be of a superior quality, and some of the iron manufactured 
there equal to any imported, it is to be regretted that from the great 
demand, and from want of proper attention in the manufacture, much 
inferior American iron is brought to market. On that account, the 
want of the ordinary supply of Russian iron has been felt in some of 
the slitting and rolling mills. But whilst a reduction of the duty on 
Russian iron is asked from several quarters, it is generally stated that 
a high or prohibitory duty on English bar, slit, rolled, and sheet 
iron would be beneficial; that which is usually imported on account 
of its cheapness, being made with pit-coal, and of a very inferior 
quality. 

The annual importations of sheet, slit, and hoop iron, amount to 
five hundred and sixty-five tons; and the quantity rolled and slit in 
the United States is estimated at seven thousand:tons. In the state of 
Massachusets alone are found thirteen rolling and slitting mills, in which 
about 3500 tons of bar iron, principally from Russia, are annually 
rolled or slit. A portion is used for sheet iron and nail rods for 
wrought nails; but two-thirds of the whole quantity of bar iron, flat- 
tened by machinery in the United States, is used in the manufacture 
of cut nails, which has now extended throughout the whole country, 
and being altogether an American invention, substituting machinery to 
manual labour, deserves particular notice. It will be suthiciént here 
to state, that the annual product of that branch alone may be esti- 
mated at twelve hundred thousand dollars; and that, exclusively of 
the saving of fuel, the expense of manufacturing cut nails is not one- 
third part of that of forging wrought nails. About two hundred and 
eighty tons are already annually exported; but the United States con 
E 2 
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tinue to import annually more than fifteen hundred tons of wrought 
nails and spikes. An increase of duty on these, and a drawback on 
the exportation of the cut nails, is generally asked for. 

A considerable quantity of blistered, and some refined steel, are 
made in America: the foreign importations exceeds 11,000 cwt. 


a-year. 

The manufactures of iron consist principally of agricultural imple- 
ments, and of all the usual work performed by common blacksmiths. 
To these may be added, anchors, shovels and spades, axes, scythes, 
and other edged tools, saws, bits and stirrups, and a great va- 
riety of the coarser articles of ironmongery; but cutlery, and all the 


finer species of hardware and of steel work, are almost altogether im- 
ported from Great Britain. Balls, shells, and cannon of small caliber, 
are cast in several places; and three founderies for casting solid those 
of the largest caliber, together with the proper machinery for boring 
and finishing them, are established at Ceci] County, Maryland, near 
the city of Washington, and at Richmond, in Virginia; each of the 
two last may cast three hundred pieces of artillery a-year, and a great 
number of iron and brass cannon are made at or near the seat of the 
government. Those of Philadelphia, and near the Hudson river, are 
not now employed. It may be here added, that there are several iron 
founderies for casting every species of work wanted for machinery, and 
that steam-engines are made at that of Philadelphia. 

At the two public armouries of Springfield and Harper’s-ferry, 
19,000 muskets are annually made. About twenty thousand more are 
made ai several factories, of which the most perfect is said to be that 
near New Haven, and which, with the exception of that erected at 
Richmond by the state of Virginia, are all private establishments. 
These may, if wanted, be immediately enlarged, and do not include 
a number of gunsmiths employed in making rifles, and several other 
species of arms. Swords and pistols are also manufactured in several 
places. 

Although it is not practicable to make a correct statement of the 
value of all the iron, and manufactures of iron, annually made in the 
United States, it is belived to be from twelve to fifteen millions of 
dollars. The annual importations from all foreign countries, including 
iron bar, and evéry description of manufactures of iron or steel, are 
estimated at near four millions of dollars. 

Copper and brass.—Rich copper mines are found in New Jersey, in 
Virginia, and near Lake Superior; but they are not now wrought. 
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The principal manufactures of that material are those of stills and 
other vessels; but the copper in sheets and bolts is almost uni- 
versally imported; the only manufacture for that object, which 
is at Boston, not receiving sufficient encouragement, although a 
capital of 25.000 dollars has been vested in a rolling-mill, and other 
apparatus. The true reason is, that those articles are imported free of 
duty; and the owners seem to be principally employed in casting bells, 
and other articles. 

Zinc has been lately discovered in Pennsylvania; and there are a 
few manufactures of metal buttons, and various brass wares. 

Manufactures of Lead.—Lead is found in Virginia and some other 
places, but the richest mines of that nietal are found in Upper Louisi- 
ana, and also, it is said, in the adja¢ent country on the east side of 
the Mississippi. They are not yet wrought to the extent of which 
they are susceptible; and, after supplying the western country, 
do not furnish more than two hundred tons annually to the Atlantic 
states. 

The annual importations from foreign countries of read and white 
lead, amount to 1150 tons. And those of lead itself, and of all other 
manufactures of lead, to 1225 tons. 

The principal American manufactures are those of shot, and colours 
of lead. Of the first, there are two establishments on a large scale at 
Philadelphia, and another in Louisiana, which are morte than sufficient 
to supply the whole demand, stated at six hundred tons a-year. Five 
hundred and sixty tons of red and white lead, litharge, and some 
other preparations of that metal, are made in Philadelphia alone. A 
repeal of the duty of one cent per pound on lead, and an equalization 
of that on the manufactures of lead, by charging them all with the two 
cents per pound laid on white and red lead, is asked by the manufac- 
turers. : 

Various other paints and colours are also prepared in Philadelphia 
and some other places. 

Tin, japanned, and plated Wares.—The manufacture of the ware is 
very extensive, and Connecticut supplies the greater part of the 
Unittd States with that article; but the sheets are always imported, 
The manufacture of plated ware, principally for coach-makers and 
sadlers, employs at Philadelphia seventy-three workmen; and the 
amount annually made there, exceeds one hundred thousand dollars, 
There are other similar establishments at New York, Baltimore, Bos- 
ton and Charleston. 
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Gunpowder.—Saltpetre is found in Virginia, Kentucky, and some 
other of the western states and territories; but it is principally im- 
ported from the East Indies. The manufacture of gunpowder is nearly, 
and may at any moment be made altogether, adequate to the con- 
sumption; the importation of foreign powder amounting only to 
200,000 pounds, and the exportation of American powder to 100,000 
pounds. The manufacture of Brandy wine, which employs a capital of 
75,000 dollars and thirty-six workmen, and is considered as the most 
perfect, makes alone 225,000 pounds annually, and might make 
600,000 pounds, if there were a demand for it. Two others, near 
Baltimore, have a capital of 100,000 dollars, and make 450,000 
pounds of a quality, said lately to be equal to any imported. There 
are several other powder-mills in Pennsylvania, and other places; but 
the total amount of gunpowder made in the United States is not ascer- 
tained. 

Earthen and Glass Ware.-—A sufficient quantity of the coarser 
species of pottery is made every where; and imformation. has been 
received of four manufactures of a finer kind lately established. One 
at Philadelphia, with a capital of 11,000 dollars, manufactures a 
species similar to that made in Staffordshire in England; and the 
others, in Chester county in Pennsylvania, in New Jersey, and on the 
Ohio, make various kinds of queen’s ware. 

Information has been obtained of ten glass manufactures, which 
employ about one hundred and forty glass blowers, and make annually 
twenty-seven thousand boxes of window glass, containing each one 
hundred square feet of glass. That of Boston makes crown glass 
equal to any imported: all the other make green or German glass, 
worth 15 per cent. less: that of Pittsburgh uses coal, and ali the 
others wood for fuel. 

The annual importations of foreign window glass amounted to 
twenty-seven thousand boxes; the extension of the domestic manufac- 
ture, which supplies precisely one-half of the consumption, being pre- 
vented by the want of workmen. 

Some of those manufactures make also green bottles, and other 
wares: and two works, employing together six glass-blowers, have 
been lately erected at Pittsburgh, and make decanters, tumblers, and 
every other description of flint glass, of a superior quality. 

Chymical Preparations Copperas is extracted in large quantities 
from pyrites in Vermont, New Jersey, and Tennesse. About 200,000 
pounds of oil of vitriol, and other acids, are annually manufactured 
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in a single establishment at Philadelphia. Various other preparations 
and drugs are also made there, and in some other places; and the an- 
nual amount exported exceeds 30,000 dollars in value. 

Salt.—The salt springs of Onondago and Cayuga in the state of 
New York, furnish about 300,000 bushels a-year; and the quantity 
may be increased in proportion to the demand. Those of the western 
states and territories supply about an equal quantity; that known by 
the name of the Wabash Saline, which belongs to the United States, 
making now 130,000 bushels. Valuable discoveries have also lately 
been made on the banks of the Kenhawa. But the annual importa- 
tion of foreign salt amounts to more than three millions of bushels, 
and cannot be superseded by American salt, unless it be made along 
the sea coast. The works in the state of Massachusets are declin- 
ing, and cannot proceed unless the duty on foreign salt should again 
be laid. It is necessary to shelter the works from the heavy summer 
rains by light roofs moving on rollers. This considerably increases the 
expense; and it appears that the erection of ten thousand superficial 
square feet costs one thousand dollars, and that they produce only 
two hundred bushels a-year. A more favourable result is anticipated 
on the coast of North Carolina, on account of the difference in the 
climate; and works, covering 275,000 square feet, have been lately 
erected there. 

Miscellancous.—Respecting the other manufactures enumerated in 
the former part of this report, no important or correct information has 
been received, except as relates to the two following: 

Straw bonnets and hats are made with great success; and a small 
district in Rhode Island and Massachusetts annuall exports to other 
parts of the Union, to the amount of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars. 

Several attempts have been made to print calicoes, but it does not 
seem that the manufactures can, without additional duties, stand the 
competition of similar foreign articles. The difficulties under which 
they labour are stated in the petition of the calico-printers of Phila- 
delphia to Congress. A considerable capital has been vested in an 
establishment near Baltimore, which can print twelve thousand yards a 
week, and might be considerably extended, if the profits and the de- 
mand afforded sufficient encouragement. 

From this sketch of American manufactures it may with certainty 
he inferred, that their annual product exceeds one hundred and twenty 
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millions of dollars. And it is not improbable that the raw materials 
used, and the provisions and other articles consumed, by the manu- 
facturers, create a home market for agricultaral products not very in- 
ferior to that which arises from foreign demand. A result more favour- 
able than might have been expected from a view of the natural causes 
which impede the introductien, and retard the progress, of manufac- 
tures in the United States. 

The revenue of the United States being principally derived from 
duties on the importation of foreign merehandise, these have also ope- 
rated as a premium in favour of American manufactures; whilst, on 
the other hand, the continuance of peace, and the frugality of govern- 
ment, have rendered unnecessary any oppressive taxes, tending 
materially to enhance the price of labour, or impeding any species of 
industry. 

No cause, indeed, has perhaps more promoted, in every respect, 
the general prosperity of the United States, than the absence of those 
systems of internal restrictions and monopoly which continue to disfi- 
gure the state of society in other countries*. No laws exist here di- 
rectly or indirectly confining man to a particular occupation or place, 
or excluding any citizen from any branch he may at any time 
think proper to pursue. Industry is, in every respect, perfectly free 
and unfettered; every species of trade, commerce, art, profession, and 
manufacture, being equally opened to all, without requiring any pre- 
vious regular apprenticeship, admission or license. Hence the progress of 
America has not been confined to the improvement of her agriculture, 
and to the rapid formation of new settlements and states in the wilder- 
ness, but her citizens have extended their commerce through every 
partof the globe, and carry on with complete success even those 
branches for which a monopoly had heretofore been considered essen- 
tially necessary. 

ALBERT GALLATIN. 
Washington, April 17th, 1810. 





* Happily for America, there is no establishment of the pernicious operation of 
the Bank of England, which gives system and body to monopoly in all branches of 
trade. Hence the fictitious value of every thing in Engisnd, and the general po- 
verty and bankruptcy of solvent traders and manufacturers. 





On melting Platina. 


QUESTION ON MELTLING PLATINA. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 


Sir, 
Nor being acquainted with any channel through which I may be 
more likely to receive an answer to the following question than your 
justly celebrated and extended Magazine, of which I am a constant 
reader, I have presumed upon your goodness and liberality in 
obliging me by inserting the following question, not doubting, but 
from your very numerous friends so intimately acquainted with all 
metallic substances, there may be at least one who will oblige me by 
stating, through the medium of your “Tradesman,” the best and most 
easy method of melting that useful and fusible metallic substance, 
called Platina. Your insertion of this will oblige me to pledge you 
my future aid, in attempting to dissipate that too much prevailing and 
contracted idea of secrecy in the use of metals, observed so much 
amongst our well-informed manufacturers of this inimitable and com- 


smercial nation. 
Your's, &c. 


Birmingham, Dec. 16, 1810. 
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MEANS TO COUNTERACT BUONAPARTE’S 
TYRANNY AND OPPRESSION. 


oo 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Mr. EpIror, 
THE acts of injustice, oppression, and tyranny, recently committed 
on the continent, by the orders of that man (if man he can be called), 
whom Providence hath raised from obscurity to be a scourge for the 
folly, the imbecility, the wickedness, and the debasement of the powers 
of Europe and of their people, solely in the view of injuring British 
Commerce and British Credit, imperiously call for the speedy adop- 
tion of such means as may most effectually thwart his friend-like in- 
tentions. He cannot seize the property of Britons, but he destroys 
the property of all under his power and within his grasp, thinking, that 
thereby he may palsy the nerve of industry here, and injure the re- 
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sources and credit of many, amongst whom it is to be observed, the 
greatest sufferers are, perhaps, those who so long, under every pres- 
sure, maintained their allegiance to France. 

Thanks be to heaven, these means are still within the power of this 
favoured country, and still, I trust, within the disposition and energy 
of my countrymen; togetlier with the best blood of our country, they 
have not hesitated to spend millions, in order to rescue and save a 
brave and gallant people from the fangs of the tyrant. Let them not 
scruple, then, to risk millions, if necessary, to save their fellow sub- 
jects from distress occasioned by the effects of the same tyranny. The 
outlines of the means I would humbly suggest for this purpose are as 
follow:— 

That an advance should be made on the actual deposit and pledge 
of manufactures and colonial produce, to such an extent as may be 
judged consistent with ultimate safety, and absolutely required to re- 
lieve the present distress. That such advances should be moderate, 
but general, and the relief granted without favour or partiality. That 
the advances should be made for one year certain, but with liberty to 
repay them, and resume the deposit at an earlier period. That the 
relief should be extended in such a manner as to prevent our manufac- 
tures from being stopped or discontinued. That a Committee of the 
respectable and independent Merchants of London should be appoint- 
ed, to form the plan, establish regulations, and correspond with subor- 
dinate committees to be appointed in the several manufacturing towns 
and places where the deposits should be received. That the Bank of 
England should be the organ and channei for all. the advances; an 
extra issue of notes (which for that purpose should be sanctioned) 
with the interest on the advances would amply compensate all trouble 
and charges that could arise. The whole to be under the sanction 
and guarantee of government and of the legislature, but without inter- 
ference on the part of government as to individual relief. 

Such, Sir, are the ideas which zeal for the welfare of my country 
emboldens me to transmit to you; imperfect I know them to be; 
would hope, however, they might serve to elicit from others more ca- 
pable a fire that will renew the vital heat of credit, which, like blood 
in the human body, gives life and animation to the whole. 


A BRITON. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON PENITENTIARY HOUSES. 


« Ex malis moribus bene leges oriuntur.” 


TOTHE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


As the subject of the establishment of Penitentiary Houses has been 
again brought forward in Parliament by Sir Samuel Romilly*, that 
able advocate of ‘‘ justice tempered with mercy,” I shall beg leave to 
intrude upon your publication a few hints as to the establishment of 
one Grand Penitentiary House adjacent to the metropolis, some of 
which I have before (happily with good effect) submitted to the public, 
and which did conduce, in a small measure, I trust, to the establish- 
ment of the present institution, called, “ The Refuge for the Des- 
titute.” 

Where the interest, the welfare, nay, the very existence of society 
is at stake, coupled with the distresses of a large portion of mankind, 
surely I may venture, with no great hazard of disappointment, to be- 
speak the general and individual assistance of my fellow eountry- 
men im aid of a system of succour from immorality and crime. 
Man may bend the sapling to its growth, but he cannot straighten the 
knotted branches of the sturdy oak. Prevention is far more efficient 
than correction is operative, the one will check, the other will work the 
extinction of vice. 

It is a melancholy truth, that robbery and murder are now the re- 
sult of a regulay system of depredation; that crime is conducted with 
method ; and that the most atrocious villany is arrived at by education 
and study. Delinquency is now matured by emulation, and the daring 
rogue becomes more resolute by the stimulus of associated guilt, 
Numerous is the class of characters at present wavering between the 
want of proper employment, and the engagements of alluring guilt, 
Many are those also who, having been the dupes of greater adepts in 
crime, have paid the price of their delinquency, and are daily, from 
their places of punishments, sent forth again into the community, 
without characters and without bread. With no honest means of sub- 
sistence, where are these miserable beings to seek a succour from the 





* See Sir Sam, Romilly’s Speech, 5th June last, 
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cravings of immediate want? Beggary offers too precarious a pro- 
spect, and the wages of industry are denied to them, because infamy 
accompanies their application for admittance to its employ. 

The government of this country has provided no immediate place of 
refuge, no ready asylum for repentent criminals and delinquent la- 
bourers, who have suffered the punishment of their errors, and become 
willing to employ their future powers in honest industry and public 
good. The establishment of such a receptacle, upon an extensive and 
beneficial plan is the object of this letter; by which the corrected 
culprit may be rescued from the commerce of villany, and the mis- 
guided workman be restored to the appropriate wages of his daily 
labour. 

Let parliament properly take up this subject, and instead of urging 
petty schemes and party interests, efficiently unite in bringing this 
laudabie purpose to perfection; and it will be entitled to the benedic- 
tions of the present day, and the praises of the future. Its example 
would be followed by subscriptions from the whole public. 

Now, Mr. Editor, let a premium be held out to the best projector 
of a plan, simple and comprehensive, for an asylum, or place of in- 
dustry, where all persons and all characters might be admitted to em- 
ploy, and receive the real price of their individual labour. Such an 
establishment, I am well aware, is not to be carried into effect without 
some disappointment and much difficulty, but the difficulties are surely 
not insurmountable, nor would the disappointments prevent a comple- 
tion of the plan. 

The regulation of suich an institution must be the result of much 
practical knowledge and political information. Whether summary pu- 
nishments should be permitted in cases of the delinquency of its mem- 
bers, or whether committees of inspection should solely be invested 
with such powers, will require the judicious counsel of those magis- 
trates most actively engaged in the general police. Let a committee 
be appointed to confer with those magistrates on the subject, and I 
know they will be happy to give their advice and assistance in carry- 
ing into execution so desirable a plan; but public prejudice would re- 
quire that they should not appear to be connected with its operation: 
such an institution must issue into public notice under the persuasive 
auspices of public benevolence; and were it to be established under 
the auspices of parliament, I would venture a large pledge for its suc- 
cess; a success that, by providing for the calls of wretchedness, might 
prevent the extension of crime, and insure to individuals and the 
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public a security in their persons and property, far more valuable than 
the utmost of their donations. 

The savage lion, when his natural wants were supplied to him, we 
have seen grateful and attached to his keeper; and why should not 
man, when savage through habit rather than nature, the wants of that 
nature supplied, become tame and tractable to good? Habit is the 
creature of appetite, but nature is the parent of want. 

1 am, Mr. Editor, 
Your humble servant, 
THISMIAMES. 
Surrey, Dec. 10, 1810. 
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COMMERCIAL HISTORY OF LIVERPOOL. 


Tue great sea port of Liverpool bears so important a relation to 
the system of commerce, which we have traced from Manchester in 
our preceding volume, and is besides so distinguished an object 
amongst the principal trading and commercial towns in Great Britain, 
that we shall rank it next in trade, commerce and population to those 
towns which we have already described. 

The situation of Liverpool and its extent is thus described by 
Capper in his Topographical Dictionary, It is a market town, bo- 
rough, and sea-port, consisting of six parishes in the hundred of West 
Derby, two hundred and six miles from London, near the mouth of 
the river Mersey, containing 11,784 (according to the census in 1801) 
houses, inhabited by 77,653 persons, being 24,367 males and 43,286 
females, of whom 11,269 were returned as employed in trade, handi- 
craft and manufactures; from this we may observe, that the actual 
population may fairly be reckoned to rival Manchester, as from the 
disproportion of males and females it is obvious, that the whole of the 
seafaring class of inhabitants are not reckoned, and this population 
even exceeds Birmingham. 

The river Mersey, which bears a western course till within a few 
miles of its termination, makes a sudden bend to the north, and enters 
the sea by a channel forming almost a continued line with the coast of 
Lancashire. On the eastern side of this channel, about three miles 
within the mouth of the river, at that part where the channel is most 
contracted, stands the town. In the time of Leland, it appears that 
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the whole broad estuary of the Mersey, turning from Runcorn in 
Cheshire to the sea, was called Lyrpool, from which it seems that the 
town has been named from its situation. 

The quantity of water running down the Mersey being small in pro- 
portion to its breadth, its fitness for a haven depends solely upon the 
tides. 

At Liverpool the water at spring tides rises to the height of about 
thirty feet, and at neap tides to about fifteen feet. This great body of 
water rushing up the bed of the river, causes at the narrow parts of 
channel a head similar to that of the Hygre, in the rivers of the British 
channel. The breadth of the channel of the Mersey opposite Liver- 
pool, at its most contracted parts, is one thousand two hundred yards 
at high water, but it soon widens both above and below. 

The first existence of a town in this spot is traced by Cambden to 
William the Conqueror, when Roger of Poictiers, Lord of the Honor 
of Lancaster, built a castle here. Charters were granted to the town 
in 1129, by Henry I.; in 1203, by King John; and in 1227, by 
Henry II. In the last of these it was constituted a perpetual corpo- 
ration and free borough, with a merchant guild, and other liberties. 
About the year 1360, in the reign of Edward III., the castle of Liver- 
pool was the property of Sir Thomas Latham, of Latham, who pre- 
sented it, with several other houses and portions of land, to Sir 
John Stanley, who married the heiress of Latham. Sir John upon this, 
during his government of Ireland, built here a spacious house, and 
obtained leave of Henry IV. to embattle it. From this time little oc- 
curs respecting the history of Liverpool, till the time of Leland’s tour 
through the kingdom, at the beginning of the sixteenth century, which 
he thus describes :— 

*“« Lyrpole is a town having only a chapel; its parish church being 
Walton, four miles distant, near the sea. The king has a castellet, and 
the Earl of Derby a stone house, in it. Irish merchants resort hither 
as to a good haven, and much Irish yarn, bought by Manchester-men, 
and other merchandise is sold there. The customs paid at Liverpool 
are small, which causes the resort of merchants.” 

Either, however, the town underwent a subsequent decline, or the 
trade was carried on little to the advantage of the inhabitants; for it 
appears, that in 1565 there were in Liverpool only 138 householders and 
cottagers, and all the shipping of the port consisted of ten barks, the 
largest only of forty tons burthen, and two boats, the whole making 
two hundred and twenty-three tons, and navigated by seventy-five 
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men; and at Wallasey, a creek opposite, were three barks and boats, 
making thirty-six tons, navigated by fourteen men. It is more than 
probable, that it had at this period suffered a considerable decay; for - 
we find, from a petition sent up by the inhabitants to Queen Elizabeth 
in 1571, praying to be relieved from a subsidy, it is styled her majesty’s 
poor decayed town of Liverpool. 

From this period to that of the civil wars the increase of its popula- 
tion and trade could not be very considerable, since we find no men- 
tion of the place worthy of being recorded ; yet it must have received 
some augmentation, as it was able to undergo a brisk siege of a 
month’s continuance from Prince Rupert in 1644. It was strongly 
garrisoned by the parliament, and fortified with a mud wall and a 
ditch, defended by batteries on the land side; and besides its castle, 
which was furnished with many cannon, and commanded the river and 
country round, a fort of eight guns was erected on the river side. It 
was at length taken, and much execution was done by the prince’s 


troops on entering it. Not long after, however, it was retaken by the 


parliament forces, and Colonel Birch was appointed governor. 
It was not till the end of the century that Liverpool became consi- 
derable enough to be emancipated from its parochial dependence on 


Walton, and to be made adistinct parish. In the year 1699 the Act for 
purpose passed, and the corporation was empowered to build a new 
ehurch, and it was provided that two rectors should be appointed one 
for each, who should jointly possess all rectorial rights within the town. 
The patronage of the rectory was vested in the mayor, aldermen and 
eommon councilmen. The old parochial chapel was then made the church 
of St. Nicholas, and the new one that of St. Peter's. About this period the 
utmost population of the town appears to have been little more than 5000. 

In 1710, the increase of trade had suggested the necessity of a 
dock, and an Act was then obtained for erecting one. Before this 
time the ships must have laid in the open channel opposite the town, 
as there is no natural creek or inlet from,it. About this period the 
number of the ships belonging to the port was eighty-four, averaging 
somewhat less than seventy tons burthen each, and navigated by 
eleven men at a medium. The port was, however, frequented by 
above three times that number of ships belonging to other places. 

As the Irish trade was the original bramch of the Liverpool com- 
merece, so it continued to be the principal one; and the decline of the 
port of Chester, with the increased traftic between the two kingdoms, 
gave great vigour to this intercourse. Many natives of Ireland succes- 
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sively settled in Liverpool, for the purpose of carrying on their com- 
mercial plans, and laid the foundation of some of the principal mer- 
cantile houses in it. They likewise contributed much to form the 
local character and manners of the town, which have greatly differed 
‘from those of the inland towns of Lancashire as well as of other sea- 
ports. 
The relative situation of the Isle of Man with respect to Liverpool 
caused the greatest part of its trade also to centre in this port. The 
importation of iron, timber, hemp, flax and naval stores from the 
worthern countries of Europe must have been an early branch of bu- 
siness, at a thriving port, connected with a country rapidly increasing 
tin buildings and manufactures. And as opulence and elegance in 
living gained ground the supply-of wine, fruits, and other articles from 
the south of Europe, would naturally be sought for by a direct impor- 
tation from those parts instead of the circuitous medium of London or 
Bristol. 
_- The supply of Liverpool with water was now thought a matter of 
importance, and an Act passed in the same year with the Dock Act 
for enabling the corporation to make a grant to Sir Oleare Moore, 
Bart. for liberty to bring fresh water into the town. This useful 
scheme, however, for want of money, or some other circumstance, was 
never put into execution. 

It was in 1709, that the spirit of charity, a general attendant upon 
commercial prosperity, began to make its appearance at Liverpool 
in the institution of the Blue-coat Hospital, first called the cha- 
rity school. A small building, now part of the free school, was 
erected by benefactions, and forty boys and ten girls were provided 
with clothes and instruction, by an annual subscription of about thirty 
pounds, and twenty pounds out of the sacrament moncy. In 1714, 
Bryan Blundell, Esq. a liberal contributor to this charity, became its 
chief manager. He set on foot a subscription for a building in which 
the children might live together, under proper discipline and provided 
with proper necessaries, generously setting the example by a large be- 
nefaction of his own. The building was begun in 1716, and com- 
pleted in 1726, at the expense of upwards of two thousand pounds. 
It then received sixty children, who were taught to work in the school, 
and employed in spinning cotton. 

To proceed with the gradual increase of the town we shall remark 
that, in 1715, an Act was obtained for the building of a third church 
upon the site of the old castle. It was not, however, completely 
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finished till 1734. This is St. George’s church, a large and handsome 
building, fitted up with peculiar elegance on the inside. It is the cor- 
poration chapel, at which the mayor, aldermen, and common council 


usually attend. 
In 1720, an Act was passed for making navigable the rivers Mersey 


and Irwell, as far as Manchester; the first of these schemes for inter- 
nal navigation in Lancashire, which have since multiplied to such a 
degree to the benefit of the whole country as well as Liverpool. In 
the same year commenced a still more important design of water com- 
munication, by means of the river Weaver with Northwich and Wins- 
ford-bridge. Great utility derived to the trade of Liverpool from 
the inexhaustible quantity of salt brought from these places. About 
the same time great improvements were made in the various commu 
nications by land, and the roads to Prescot and other parts were 
enlarged. 

We find the year 1730 the first in which vessels sailed to Africa 
from this port, and for which trade it was shortly after so peculiarly 
alistinguished. It is difficult to speak with the coolness of discussion 
that belongs to commercial topics in general: on the one hand it has 
been warmly arraigned by the friends of justice and humanity, ‘and in- 
deed by the common feelings of the disinterested part of mankind; on 
the other hand, it has been as warmly defended by those who are ar- 
dent in the pursuit of every extension of individual and national 
wealth. To consider only its commercial effecis upon this place we 
may say, that it has coincided with that spirit of bold adventure 
which has characterised the trade of Liverpool, and rapidly carried it 
to its present flourishing state. It has occasioned vast employment for 
shipping and sailors, and greatly augmerted the demand for the ma- 
nufactures of the country; and the recent abolition of the slave trade 
has already caused a considerable diminution in the exports. 

We must not omit mentioning the very handsome display of the con- 
sequence of this town, and its attachment to the present royal family 
during the time of the rebellion, when Liverpool rose a regiment and 
kept them in pay entirely at their own expense, for the space of 
fifteen weeks. 

In 1749 an Act passed for building another church in Liver- 
pool, and for lighting and cleansing the streets. This church was 
consecrated the following year, was dedieated-to St. Thomas, and was 
distinguished by its simple beauty, and a lofty and elegant spire. The 
same year the general infirmary was opened, and in 1752 an hospital 
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for decayed seamen, their widows, and children forming the wings of 
the infirmary, and supported a monthly contribution of sixpence from 
wages of all seamen sailing from this port. 

The internal water communications of Liverpool were increased by 
the Sunkey canal, the Act for which passed in 1755, and which for 
many years after continued to improve in the facility and extent of its 
navigation. It afforded, from the first, a new supply of coals to Li- 


verpool, and by the works since established upon it has, in various 
ways, much added to the business and interest of this port. 

In the year 1760, the population of Liverpool had reached, by 
computation, upwards of twenty-five thousand souls, and the tonnage 
of the shipping belonging to its port was above four times that of the 
year 1709. 


(To be continued.) 
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OBSERVATIONS ON THE IMPOLICY OF IMPRI- 
SONMENT FOR CIVIL DEBT, UNDER THE PRE- 
SENT DEBTOR AND CREDITOR LAWS. 


Ir appears from the testimony of the marshal of the King’s Bench 
prison, that the average number of prisoners in 1809 was seven hun- 
dred, although the prison itself will not afford reception for more than 
two hundred and twenty; and it is more than presumeable that, in 
consequence of the late numerous failures in trade, and the calamities 
resulting from inevitable warfare to secure the ample restoration of 
commerce, a temporary pressure must have occasioned that and the 
other prisons to be additionally crowded. He also states, that much 
imposition is practised amongst the prisoners by necessitous aud spe- 
culative persons, whose existence in a great measure depends upon 
plundering their fellow debtors, and particularly in letting rooms, con- 
trary to the regulations of the prison, expressly saying, there is deal of 
imposition amongst themselves carried on in that way. 

It is unquestionably true, that both in the King’s Bench, Fleet, and 
Newgate, and in many other prisons, spoliation is a continual source 
of dependence to many, who finding it advantageous to make the jail 
an asylum and mart of profit, by speculating on the means of their 
fellow prisoners, scarcely use a single effort towards obtaining their 
liberty. Some depend on the letting their rooms to the opulent and 
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dissolute, at very extravagant prices, and others procure situations of 
emolument by payment of a specific sum of money, which, being laid 
out to advantage, yields them a livelihood, and induces them to ridi- 
cule all overtures from their creditors; whilst others are continually 
on the watch to take advantage of the necessitous, who are obliged to 
borrow money in exchange for their apparel and other articles, in or- 
der to obtain food. Traflic of this kind, I am well informed, is carried 
on to an almost incredible extent. 

The marshal also proves, that there is no allowance for the mainte- 
nance of the imprisoned debtor; so that an insolvent, instead of con- 
tributing towards the payment of his debts, and the support of his 
family, by exertions out of prison, may endure the utmost privations 
in one. And he further states, that he has heard of debtors charged 
in execution for large sums, who have chosen to continue in prison, 
setting their creditors at defiance, notwithstanding they possessed the 
means of liquidating their debts. It is lamentable to add, that there 
are at present instances of that kind, and should they increase, the 
mischiefs thereof will extend; for whilst debtors of such description 
are enabled to procure the rules of the King’s Bench, or the Fleet, 
defying the laws and living in luxury, wasting other men’s property 
instead of restoring it, the poor trades-people to whom they are 
indebted, may be exposed to the horrid consequences of a bank- 
ruptey, or perhaps linger in jail for small debts, because the 
opulent debtor wilfully withholds their property; as it is decidedly 
said, if a debtor imprisoned in execution, and possessed of the means 
to discharge the demand, shall prefer continuing in prison, he does 
not apprehend that the creditor at whose suit he is imprisoned has any 
further remedy against his person or his property. Hence it is, 
that many persons have squandered large sums of money in prison, 
which, if duly applied, would have effectually discharged the whole 
of their debts. 

In continuation of this evidence, the marshal adds, that many per- 
sons get themselves committed to prison with the hope of taking the 
benefit of an insolvent act, which occasions the prison to be over 
crowded; and that from the expectation of such an act, many persons 
who could, or would, otherwise liquidate or compound their debts, 
are led to resist the demand, and suffer themselves to be thrown into 
prison, in the hope of obtaining a complete exoneration at a cheaper 
rate; and that, he has heard of instances of persons having been 
liberated by one insolvent act, coming in again shortly before another. 
G 32 
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It is clearly deducible from this testimony, that if earlier means of 
compromise or liquidation were open to the debtor, he would not be 
necessitated to await the periodical return of a temporary measure. A 
permanent law seems therefore desirable to afford a more ready op- 
portunity of restitution, and the abstract of the bills proposed to be 
hereafter inserted in your publication, will satisfy the public that the 
salutary propositions of the report are likely to become effectual for 
this and other amendments. And here it may not be improper to ob- 
serve, that, by virtue of former insolvent acts, many a worthless cha- 
racter has obtained his liberty, whilst others more deserving were left 
in prison, and principally on account of the limitation of sum. There 
appeats no good assignable reason, why every debtor, not amenable to 
the bankrupt laws, but who is insolvent, should not obtain his liberty 
on the full restitution of property. The provisions, however, have 
been hitherto limited. Under the last act, persons who were indebted 
in very large sums, but not charged with debts beyond two thousand 
pounds, obtained their discharge for the aggregate of their debts, and 
many after remaining in prison till they had nothing to surrender, 
whilst others who were charged with larger sums, or otherwise exempt 
by retrospective provisions, have been left in a hopeless condition. 
‘The measure proposed contemplates no such limitation; but provides, 
that insolvent debtors who have been once discharged, shall be re- 
stricted to a given period for the application of future relief; and as 
it purposes to include permanently the leading provisions of former in- 
solvent acts, it may be concluded, that a knowledge of such an esta- 
blished law will frequently induce an early compromise ; litigation will 
cease, our prisons will be less crowded, and an equitable restitution 
will prevent rigorous exactions, 


TR 


MISCELLANEOUS EXTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS, 
RELATIVE TO TRADE, COMMERCE, &c. 


s 
THE following discovery has lately been advertised in the different 


French journals :— 

M. Berneberg, of Strasburg, has succeeded in extracting from the 
grape, known by the name of Quastche, a sugar of the most excellent 
quality, and full as white as the ordinary sugar of Orleans, and as 
well chrystallized. M. B. assures us, that from ‘twelve pounds of 
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these grapes can be extracted a pound of good sugar, and that the 
grapes only cost two sols the pound. This fruit, which is very little 
known at Paris, is grown in abundance in Alsace, Loraine, Franc 
Comt?, Wirtemberg and Saltzburg. 

The manufacture of sugar from beet root, which has been established 
some years at Augsburg under the direction of Mr. Granvogel and Co. 
is represented to be ina very flourishing state. ‘This manufactory pro- 
duces powder sugar equalto any fromthe West Indies, and what is parti- 
cularly advantageous, it can be sold for one quarter less in price than 
that produced from the sugar cane, and of which there has been sold 
during the last year 20,000lbs. During the last season immense plan- 
tations of beet root have been made in the neighbourhood of Augs- 
burg, and sugar from this root will succeed much better in several 
provinces where the grapes are neither plentiful or so sweet as requi- 
-site, particularly in Bavaria and Suabia. The plan of M. Granvogel 
has already been followed in other parts, in a manner that promises, 
in a very few years, to render us independent of colonies.—L’ Abeille 
du Nord. 

A German has calculated, that if in the different cities and towns 
of the confederation five out of eight persons, and in the country four 
out of every one hundred, are supposed to take coflee, at the average 
price of a florin and a half per pound, it will amount annually to 
22,578,450 florins; and if the calculation is made also upon Austria 
and Prussia it will amount to the sum of 45,078,450 florins, which 
passes direct to the English. The like calculation upon the consump- 
tion of sugar would be still more grievous, and shews the real and ma- 
thematical cause of the great scarcity of money throughout many coun- 
tries of Europe.—L’ Abeille du Nord. 

M. Bamas, a cloth manufacturer in the commune of Charny, in the 
department of the Seine and Marne, has found out the means of grow- 
ing coffee in France. He sowed some Mocha coffee, and this trial has 
produced to him this year about 15 lbs. of beans, which have preserved 
both their flavour and form. M. Desfontaines, mayor of Thorigny, 

has undertaken to present to his excellency the Minister of the Inte- 
rior, a sample weighing 5lbs. and to transmit another sample to the 
Society of Agriculture. M.Bamas, in the culture of this coffee, nei- 
ther employs a green-house with artificial heat, nor glass frames, nor 
glass covers; his success arises wholly from the mode in which he pre- 
pares the soil designed for this production. 
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Scarcity of Cash at Vienna.—The manufacturers of silk at Vienna 
have lately had an audience with the minister, and laid before him a 
memorial on their present embarrassments through the depretiation of 
paper money. It is not exactly known what answer this deputation 
met with from the minister; but the pub/ic are much surprised at the 
complaints of their merchants, as every body knows there is no corpo- 
ration has made of late such immense profits as the manufacturers of 
silk. 

Every article continues to rise in price, in spite of the abundance of 
every kind of produce, because all the shopkeepers, even to the retail 
of fruit, regulate the price of their goods by the course of exchange. 
Ce mons du cours. This Mr. Exchange, according to the expression of 
a countryman (who imagined it to be some great minister) is the cause 
of great injury to every one.—Journal de ’ Empire. 

This is a true French style of laughing at the misfortunes of the 
evils they have brought upon their allies; but their situation deserves 
little pity now from those who would have been their friends in 
reality.—EDIT. 

Tea.—The known aversion of Buonaparte to commerce, and his 
anxiety to provide substitutes for the colonial and other products hi- 
therto imported into France, has induced a member of the French In- 
stitute to publish, in the Journal de Physique, a variety of observations, 
with a view of inducing the nation to forego the use of tea. Some of 
the chymical facts on which his observations are grounded, have, we 
believe, the recommendation of novelty. The mfusion of tea, he re- 
marks, is turned brown by alkalies: it precipitates sulphate of iron 
black, and coagulates a solution of glue. Decoction of tea has the 
same qualities; and it also lets fall mucilage, on alcohol being added 
to it. When the decoction of tea is very strong, it dyes woollens, by 
the help of a mordant, of a good nankeen colour. A tincture of tea 
made with aleohol, yields ink with sulphate of iron, and contains a 
large quantity of rosin, mixed with extractive matter. This tincture 
dyes silk of a fawn colour. He proceeds to say, that when the leaves 
of tea, which have been infused, are dried and burned at the flame of a 
candle, the edge of the flame is tinged with a green colour; but he ac, 
knowledges that he could not, after the most accurate trials, discover 
the least trace of copper either in the leaves or in their ashes: char- 
coal, iron, and muriate of alamine, being alone found, and no pot-ash. 
He assumes it, however, as a fact, probably with a view of frightening 
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his readers from using tea, that the leaves must contain copper, but 
in too small a portion to be distinguished. 


I 


QUERY ON THE DIFFERENCE OF PRICE OF 
BREAD IN TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


nn 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
SIR, 


So much has already been said about the high price of corn, flour 
and bread, that little remains to be canvassed on that subject, at 
least under the present existing corn laws; but I have not seen any 
observations on the great difference of price of bread, existing at the 
same time in different parts of the country, with the price in town, 
which is supposed to be the grand criterion of the corn market 
throughout the kingdom. We all know that the local situation of 
different places with respect to the supply of corn from the different 
corn countries by canal navigation, or locality to our ports, will influ- 
ence and regulate the prices of corn; but how is it, that in Birming- 
ham while the quartern loaf is selling for one shilliag and three half- 
pence, it is in London, by the assize, one shilling and three-pence, 
when it is known as matter of fact, that the greater part of the supply 
for that populous town is both by corn and flour purchased at the 
London market; until this can be explained in a very satisfactory way 
(which I very much doubt) I must conclude there are many tricks and 
contrivances in the corn and flour market at Mark-lane, which the 
public are not aware of, and if any of your numerous Correspofdents 
can elucidate this matter, either to satisfaction of the error of my opi- 
nion, or point out any means to frustrate such baneful effects upon the 
public at large, it will much oblige, amongst many others, 
A WELL-WISHER. 
Dec. 4, 1810, < 
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THE THEORY “AND PRACTICE OF 
DISTILLATION. 


(Continued from p. 515, Vol. V.) 


Havine in our last laid down the best methods of brewing and 
fermentation, we shal! now proceed to the method of distillation, 
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And in order to lead our readers methodically through the path 
which lies before them, we shall begin with explaining the principles 
of distillation ; or, the method of extracting the spirituous parts of 
bodies. 

To extract the spirits is to cause such an action by heat, as 
to cause them to ascend in vapour from the bodies which detain 
them. 

If this heat be natural to bodies, so that the separation be made 
without any adventitious means, it is called fermentation, which we 
have already explained. 

If it be produced by fire, or other heating power, in which the 
alembic is placed, it is called digestion, or distillation; digestion, if 
the heat only prepares the materials for the distillation of their spirits ; 
and distillation, where the action is of suilicient efficacy to cause them 
to ascend in vapour, and distil. 

This heat is that which puts the insensible parts of a body, what- 
ever it be, into motion, divides them, and causes a passage for the 
spirits inclosed herein, by disengaging them from the phlegm, and the 
earthy particles by which they are inclosed. 

Distillation considered in this light, is not unworthy the attention 
and countenance of the learned. This art is of infinite extent ; 
whatever the whole earth produces, flowers, fruits, seeds, spices, 
aromatic and vulnerary plants, odoriferous drugs, &c. are its objects, 
and come under its cognizance ; but we generally confine it to liquids 
of taste and smell; and to the simple and spirituous waters of aroma- 
tic and vulnerary plants. With regard to its utility, we shall omit 
saying any thing here, as we shall give sufficient proofs of it in the 
sequel. 

Distillation is generally divided into three kinds ; the first is called 
distillation per ascensum, which is, when the fire, or other heat, ap- 
plied to the alembic, containing the materials, causes the spirit to 
ascend. This is the most common, and indeed almost the only kind, 
used by distillers, 

The second is called distillation per descensum; which is, when the 
fire being placed upon the vessel precipitates, or causes the spirit to 
descend. This kind is hardly ever used by distillers, but to obtain 
the essence or oil of cloves, 

The third is termed distillation per latus, or oblique distillation; 
but this being used only by the chymists, we shall say nothing farther 
of it hete. 
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With regard to the different methods of distillation, oceasioned by 
the different vessels, or materials made use of to excite heat, impro- 
perly called distillation; they are of various kinds, and shall be ex- 
plained as they occur in the work. 

There are various kinds of distillation, some of which arise from 
the different constructions of alembics; such are the distillation” by the 
common alembic, with a refrigeratory, the glass alembic, the serpen- 
tine alembic, and the retort; others are produced from the heat sur- 
rounding the alembic: such as the distillation in Balneum Muria, the 
vapour, the san 3 the oune ind the line baths. ° 

These different methods of distilling we shall explain in enume- 
rating the operations in which they are most proper; and proceed to 
treat of the different forms of alembics and their constructions. 

Of Alembics, and their different Constructions. 

The alembic is a vessel usually of copper tinned, which serves for, 
and is esseutia! to all operations in the distillery. 

There are several sorts of alembics, ail different, either with regard 
to matter or form. As, the common alembic, with a refrigeratory, 
the earthen and the glass alembic, the Balneum Marie, and the va- 
pour-bath alembic. 

Every one of these bejng of a different construction, are also used 
in different operations. 

The common aiembic consists principally of two parts; the lower 
part called the body, and the upper termed the head. 

The body consists of two pieces; the lower called the cueurbit, and 
the upper the crown. The cucurbit; or lower part of the body, is a 
kind of receptacle proportioned to the size of the alembic, in which 
the bodies to be distilled ure placed. 

The crown, or upper part of the body, is also another part of the 
alembic ; and is that part of the body to which the head is immediately 
luted. 

Among the accidents which frequently happen in distilling, tie 
least of all is for the operation to miscarry, and the ingredients to be 
lost. - 

And this being a subject of the greatest importance, we shail treat 
it with all possible accuracy 

All accidents are occasioned by fire, their primary cause; by want 
of attention they get too much head, and tear often suffers them to be- 
come irremediable. 

The first accident which may happen by the fire, is whene distiller, 
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by too great a heat, causes the ingredients to be burnt atthe bottom of 
the still; by this means his liquor is spoiled by an empereumatic taste, 
and the tin is melted off from the alembic. An empereuma resem- 
bles the smell of burnt tobacco, and is produced in liquors by too 
great a degree of heat. To illustrate this, distil any fruit, flowers, or 
any aromatic whatever: ~but especially something whose smell is very 
volatile, draw off only the best, unlute the alembic, and what remains 
in the still will be found to have a very disagreeable smell; whence it 
follows, that if a little more had been drawn off, it would have spoiled 
what was before obtained. 

If the fire be too violent, the extraordinary ebullition of the con- 
tents causes them to ascend into the head: and, if a glass alembie, 
they fall ignited into the recipient; the heat breaks it, the spirits are 
dissipated, and often take fire from the heat of the furnace. 

If the fire be too strong, the bottom of the still becomes red 
hot, the materials inflamed, and consequently the fire reaches the re- 


cipient. 
When an earthen alembic is used, the closest attention is requisite 
to keep the fire from burning the materials at the bottom. The head, 


which is always of glass, bursts, and the spirits are spilt, and often 
eatch fire. And the remedy becomes the more difficult, as earth re- 
tains the fire much longer than a common alembic. 

If the alembic be not firmly fixed, it is soon put out of order, falls 
down, and unlutes itself; thus the liquor is spilt, and the vapour sets 
the spirits on fire. 

If all the joints be not carefully luted, the spirits at their first effort 
issue through the least aperture, run into the fire, which is propagated 
into the alembic by the vapour. 

In distillations where the phlegm ascends first, its humidity pene- 
trates the lute, and loosens it, so that when the spirituous vapours 
ascend, they are exposed to the same accident. 

Lastly, when the recipient is unluted, especially if near full, with- 
out the greatest circumspection the spirits will be spilt, and so 
eatch fire. 

Hitherto I have only given a simple account of what daily happens 
to distillers; but the consequences of these accidents are infinitely 
more terrible than the accidents themselves; for an artist to lose his 
time, his labour, and goods, is no small matter: but it follows from 
what we have premised, that both his life and fortune are in danger 
from these conflagrations. Instances of the former are too common, 
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as well as those of the latter, relating to the danger to which the ope- 
rator is exposed. They are evident, and we have seen very lately 
three instances sufticient to intimidate the most sanguine. The spirits 
catch, the alembic and recipient fly, and the inflamed vapour becomes 
present death to all who breathe it. 

The rectifiers, who perform the most dangerous operations of distil- 
lery, are particularly exposed to these terrible accidents; the fineness 
of the spirit, at the same time that it renders it more inflamma- 
ble, also causes the fire to spread with the greater rapidity. And 
when their store-houses are once on fire, they are seldom or never 
saved. 

(To be continued.) 


I 


ON POLICIES OF INSURANCE. 


rOTHE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE , 
Sir, 


I HAVE recently attended the trials at the Court of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas on various commercial causes, but I have re- 
marked that of late the greater part of the causes pending are those 
on policies of insurance, for it seems a general rule now for under- 
writers to insure any thing and pay nothing, unless compelled by the 
verdict of a special jury; and by combatting every little point of law 
that may be set up in the present awkward situation of our carrying 
on trade and commerce with the continent, I lately witnessed a trial 
on a policy of insurance, effected a few days subsequent to the loss 
of the ship and cargo; but which it appeared as a moral impossibility 
that the assurers or assured could have received intelligence of the 
state of the voyage at the time of effegting the insurance; and each 
side arguing with great ability on the construction in point of law 
of two material terms generally introduced in the policy of insur- 
ance, viz. at and from the port of London, and lost and not lost. Now 
these terms on which such different constructions have been applied 
were, no doubt, first introduced at the suggestion of those learned in 
commercial law, in order to obviate the very ditliculty that is now set 
up by the same. 

Now, Mr. Editor, I should like, for the sake of the commercial inte- 
rest at present so largely concerned in the real interpretation of these 
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terms to meet an explanatidén thereof through the medium of your 
work, «as, I think, the feature of a correct explanation, of various 
points connected with commercial law, would be as acceptable and va- 
luable to many of your readers, as to 
Your's; &e. 
A LONDON TRADER. 
Basinghall-street, Dec, 20, 1810. 


a re! SY ee 


ON COMMERCE IN GENERAL, 


ESSAY It. 


Havinec considered this important subject, in your number for 
November last, as a general barter, the British merchant will con- 
stantly regard it as a principal branch of his professional duty, to as- 
certain the best and most advantageous means of accomplishing it. 
Buying and selling, of every species, may be comprehended under the 
general name of barter. Ali commercial transactions are no more 
than an exchange of one thing for another. Whether money or goods 
are the articles of barter, on one side or the other, or even on both 
sides, the principle is the same. Whether it is more simple or com- 
plex, or whether it is direct and immediate, or mediate or circuitous, 
the effect is similar. 

The merchant must inform himself of the ways and means by which 
his returns or imports are to come to his hands, with the probable pe- 
riod of their arrival, as well as the merchandise he is engaged in ex- 
porting. He must calculate on the nature of his remittances, whether 
they are aot immediately a matter of barter, and by what channels, 
and at what expense, he can negotiate his bills of exchange. In sim- 
ple barter, or the usual! course of inland trade mm general, there is 
little dithiculty. But it is far otherwise in the more complicated trans- 
actions of foreign commerce, especially those of an indirect nature, 
where much greater knowledge, and a more diiigent attenYon, are ne- 
cessary. To convert the money of one country into that of another, 
or, what is equivalent to it, with certain allowances, is a subject in 
which the British merchant should be familiarly conversant. The rate 
of exchange, it is well known, will be variable, according to the faci- 
lity or difficulty of effecting such exchanges, and as the quantity of 
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foreign bills in the market is greater or less. We learn this at school, 


in our’ boyish days; though we seldom, very seldom, are instructed in 
the principle or occasion of it. 

Much of this facility or difficulty must depend on the general or 
limited nature of commerce, as it is more extended or more contracted. 
When our exports are nunterous, and our'trafic to foreign countries 
extensive; the support of that traffic, and the continuance of those 
exports, must depend upon the time and period of returns, or the 
fidelity and punctuality with which the foreign merchants or agents 
make those returns. If they are in bills and not in goods, or, if 
they consist wholly, or in part, of foreign paper money, the British 
merchant must consider the means of converting that into some species 
of British currency, without which knowledge his operations as a 
merchant must continually be impeded. These facilities are afforded 
on the British exchange, whenever the intercourse with foreign nations 
is sufficiently extensive to present them, either by exchanging one set 
of bills for others, or by the mutual accommodations which a gene- 
ral acquaintance with exchanges affords. But ditticulties are no less 
notorious and manifest, and equally obvious to the British as to the 
foreign merchant. In the former case, exchanges will be made on 
better terms; in the latter, the holders of foreign bills must abate, 
sometimes very considerably, in the rate of exchange. In the former 
case, those bills will frequently be above par, or the due medium of 
exchange; but in the. latter, they will often be found to sink be- 
low it. 

The advantages or disadvantages of commerce will thus be known, 
and the criterion of commercial transactions ascertained. In difficult 
cases, also, of negotiating bills of this nature, the merchant will do 
well to consider duly, whether the causes are accidental and tempo- 
rary, or of a more permanent tendency. By these measures, thus cau- 
tiously and carefully adopted, he will regulate his conduct, and deter- 
mine the expediency of placing a higher value on his exports, or how 
far it may be practicable to reduce the price, should-he deem it to be 
advisable. The former will frequently be an effect of a contracted 
foreign commerce, the latter of its increasing extent. But the British 
merchant, in all instances of the former nature, will be cautious and 
circumspect before he ventures upon such an advance of his mer- 
chandise; for he will not be unmindful of its operation, he may enter- 
tain some doubts, and with good reasons, that it may lead to an anni- 
hilation of his traffic in the accustomed channels; he may feel some 
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apprehension, that such an additional adyance upon the value may 
prove the means of depretiating it, and operate as a prohibition. On 
the other hand, too, he may often perceive, that it may not be neces- 
sary, in an extended commerce, to lessen the value of his merchan- 
dise, however he may be, from the nature of an improved manufacture, 
enabled to afford it. In such a favourable case then, it must be ob- 
vious, that his gains and profits will be proportionably augmented. 

Yet I do not mean to mislead the reader, by encouraging a system 
of hazardous speculation. I am desirous of considering only the 
principles and policy of prudent and rational commerce. If, as Mr. 
Walton observes, to which we have an allusion in another part of these 
pages, an indulgence in visionary schemes to an unreasonable extent, 
and without rational foundation of success, leads to disappointment 
and to ruin, the occasion is obvious. If a new market is over-stocked 
beyond all reasonable proportion, the value of any commodity must 
be depreciated, and the returns, if any, seriously deficient. Whether 
we view the amount of our exports, as they consist of British prod ‘ce 
and manufactures (see p. 423, vol. 5.), or of foreign and colonial mer- 
chandise (p. 424, vol. 5.), we are not to regard them merely as they 
have been exported within the two years, ending on the 5th of January 
last. It is equally necessary that we should comprehend, in our esti- 
mate, what proportion of the merchandise so exported, had then, or 
has since, been disposed of, for the benefit of the British merchant 
and the support of the British manufacturer. The true nature of 
the inquiry should be to ascertain the returns they have produced. 

I am ready to admit, that of many of the articles exported no spe- 
cific returns can have been made, even after the lapse of eleven 
months nearly from January 5,1810. I would be the last to promote, 
or in the least countenance, a spirit of despondency in the breasts of 
* our British merchants, or to spread a gloom over the countenances of 
British manufacturers. I would wish, with Mr. Walton, to find new 
channels for exportation of the manufactures of the United Kingdoms. 
But 1 would wish, at the same time, to inculcate the necessity of ex- 
ercising some degree of reason, and of establishing some fair ground 
of probable success, before I would hazard the dangerous expedient 
of indiscriminate exportation. If, as he has judiciously intimated, we 
glut the market, and disregard the bounds of common prudence and 
common sense; or, if the merchant exports ten times as much to any 
sountry to which he has access, as the population ean fairly consume; 
#7, again, ifthe goods exported be of such a description as to be 
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wholly unfit for the climate, and unnecessary as an article of traffic, 
the consequences to be expected from such inconsiderate speculations 
must, at least, be disastrous, and often fatal. ; 

Of the new channels of commerce, hinted at by Mr. Walton, 
through Vera Cruz to Mexico, and as far as Acapulco, and the shores 
of the Pacific Ocean, | would wish to hope they might be, in some 
degree, beneficial, if undertaken with the consent of the Spanish go 
vernment, and aided by their encouragement and recommendation. 
The policy of that government has not, indeed, always been favour- 
able to such a measure, but rather the contrary; and, notwithstand- 
ing the- claims of gratitude, and the mutual advantages it would be 
productive of, the jealousy which such a proceeding might excite 
would be, in all reasonable or probable consideration, highly imjurious 
to the cause in which they are now united against the continental 
usurper. The malcontents would avail themselves of such a pretext 
to divide and distract the Spanish government, and thus. effect the 
ruin which their treason against their lawful rulers has so long been 
preparing. 

But, with such arguments and such reasoning before me as that to 
which [ have been alluding, supposing it could be commenced with 
the approbation of that power, I would wish to suggest the propriety 
of caution and due circumspection. Monopolies, in general, are ob- 
jects of dissatisfaction, and frequently have been found injurious. 
We are, therefore, naturally prejudiced against them. Yet let us not 
rashly contend against experience. Our merchants have but too re- 
cently felt, that monopolies are not to be blamed and condemned to 
such an extent as we have generally witnessed. The example of the 
Dutch, in the destruction of their super-abundant spices, rather than 
the markets should be supplied beyond that demand, which experience 
had ascertained almost to a mathematical certainty, may serve for an 
instructive lesson for all speculators in merchandise. I do not mean 
it te be understood, however, that the manyfactures should be burnt; 
nor do I wish to maintain, that the British merchant should entirely 
refrain from all speculative pursuits. Yet I cannot but recommend, 
in the strongest terms, the wisdom of preserving an attentive regard to 
their own interest, and to the interest of the community in general, by 
restraining those speculations, and by confining them within the limits 
of prudence. Under such regulations as these carsory ideas must ob- 
viously suggest, a partial failure of success in speculative pursuits 
would not occasion ruin, nor a restrained commeree very seriously 
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affect the comforts of our manufacturers ; on the contrary, I feel dis- 
posed to think, that such a restraint would be ultimately beneficial. 
Merchants uniting in companies for these purposes might be mutually 
serviceable to themselves and to the public; whilst unguarded and su- 
perfluous exportation can only serve as false and deceitful buoys, by 
whieh speculators are drawn on through false and dangerous channels, 
and decoyed upon a sunken rock to their destruction, when they 
thought they were sailing triumphantly through the passage of safety 
and prosperity. But the mischief does not terminate with this disas- 
trous event. We shall find the unguarded manufacturers no -less 
deeply ingulphed in the calamity; and, having extended their eredit 
beyond their capital, by the same unsparing and unhappy vortex, 
are plunged and overwhelmed in the unfathomable abyss. 

But I shall here, for the present, give a respite to my pen, and 
wait the occurrences of the times, in addition to the general subjects 
of remark before us, during the passing month, before it preceett to 


resume its exercise. 


Snettnietinemme “2 ceneeeenneeneeell 
OBSERVATIONS ON MECHANICAL TRADES AND 
MANUFACTURES. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE TRADESMAN, OR COMMERCIAL MAGAZINE. 
Sir, 


Tue trading, and particularly the manufacturing class of the British 
empire, is continually experiencing revolutions and transitions: thus 
we see the speculations.of the Dutch merchants are all vanished into 
empty air; then starts up.the Russian trade and monopoly, a short 
time causes this also to dwindle away, and traffic and adventure turned 
into other local:channels. So it is we observe, a transition of manu- 
facture from woollens to cottons, and silk to poplins, with a numerous 
list of other inferior manufactures and trades that might be given to 
alternate depression and ascendency. 

fam not going to occupy your valuable pages with tracing the va- 
rious causes of these transmigrations, or of the effect produced upon 
the trading interest of:the nation; these are subjects.which I have re- 
peatedly observed, in the course of your .work by different writers, 
argued upon with great ability, and greatly elucidated by. the extracts 
of public papers respecting, trade and commerce, as laid before the 
Committee of the Houses of: Parliament, 60520 
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1 have now to make a short observation, which I think may admit 
of great improvement and extension, founded oh somé remarks I have 
met with in a paper of your's, infitled, “Hints to Young Trades- 
men,” recommending a merchant or shopkeeper to be able to tarn his 
hand to two different trades or professions, according to the fluctaa- 
tion of the times or circumstances. Now what I would wish to de- 
monstrate is, the great benefit which would résult from manufacturers, 
mechanics, &c. being brought up from their apprenticeship to two 
different and opposite branches of trade, so that should one fail they 
might find work and employ at another. This would be truly the old 
adage of having two strings to your bow. 

The greatest change of manufacture seems to have taken place be- 
tween that of cotton and woollen. Much stress has been laid on the 
vast increase of the cottom manufacture, said fo have arisen from 
the cheap prices at which that articlé ¢an be afforded, in conse- 
quence of the application of machites, and the great saving in the 
pricé of labour; but the increase, I think; will be found to have accrued 
chiefly from its beihg a new fashion, and, in niany fespécts, a much 
more dgreedble commodity for wear than woollen, and that; in a great 
degree, it has been substituted instead of our woollen goods from the 
ddoptibn of foreign fashions, to which those of woollen could not be 
applied: Now how far the practicé of two branches of trade could 
be atlopted' in the bringing up apprentices to different branches of our 
trade; to obviate the increase of our poor and poor’s rates, on the failure, 
oF rather tlie diverging, of our manufactures into other branches, is 
certaitily a’ subject of nruch importance, that I think' an inquiry into 
the real merit of the questiom would be highly useful. With respect 
to a division of labour im its present manner, although it certainly 
has its advantages, yet it has many disadvantages; for inistance, om 
the stagnation of aiiy one branch, the workmen who can only be em- 
ployed in that very séparate part of thé whole only, being unac- 
quminted' even with aily other branch of the same manufactory, are 
ihitmedi#tély thrown’ ott of work, and swell the poor’s rate of the 
parish. Look at Covéritry some two or thfée years since, when the 
tiddtiniy’ class‘ of inhebitents paid two or three guitieay « Weel poor’s 


Your's; &e; 
BENBVOLUA, 


Manchenter, Dees 4; Yet. 
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MONTHLY COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
FOREIGN. 


Prussia. "THE seizures and confiscations in all their ports continue 
‘with ugabated activity. ‘The ships which were at Memel, amounting 
‘it is supposed, to forty or fifty in number, have all been seized, ‘An 
army of 40,000 men had also been assembled on the Prussian coast to 
enforce the decrees of Buonaparte, respecting his exclusion of British 
traffic and commerce from that country. The losses occasioned in the 
Baltic, by recent gales, have been nearly equally numerous, and almost 
all the letters received from the Prussian ports in the Baltic contain 
‘some melancholy accounts; and, we fear, the severe gales at the con- 
clusion of the month, particularly on Christmas day, must have done 
much more damage in that quarter. At Archangel seven vessels were 
lost, six returned leaky, and about 100 sail had come back to the bar, 
where they must remain during the winter. 

France.—Every month produces something new in commercial, or 
rather in the financial decrees of France; the last accounts from 
thence state, that a decree was expected to be immediately published 
subjecting vessels, which should fail to observe that part of a previous 
decree, in which it was prescribed, that vessels trading under a French 
licence should export articles to the full amount of the cargo imported, 
to have one-fifth of the cargo so imported confiscated. The lightness 
of the penalty, in comparison with his late burning decrees, leads us 
to suspect that the object of this-decree is somewhat of a financial na, 
ture, and that the produce of the confiscation, rather than the enforce- 
ment of the previous regulation, is aimed at. 

The following decree has been recently published respecting book- 
selling and priu@ing :— 

“ Palace of the Thuilleries, Nov. 18. 

. NAPOLEON, EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH, &e. &c. 

“ On the report of our Minister of the Interior, respect being had 
to the 3d, 5th, and 6th articles of our decree of the 5th Feb. 1810, 
containing regulations with regard to printing and bookselling. 

» “ Considering that the reduction and settling of the number of 
printers must necessarily leave presses, founts, types, and other print- 
ing materials, in the possession of many individuals not licensed, or 
may make them pass into other hands; and that it is important to 
know the holders of them, and the use which they propose to make of 
them, é 
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« Our Council of State being heard, : , 

*¢ We have decreed, and do decree as follows:— 

Art. 1. From the Ist of January, 1811, those-of our subjects who 
shall cease to follow the business of printer, and generally, all those 
who, not following the said business, shall find themselves proprietors, 
possessors, or holders of presses, founts, types, or other printing mate- 
rials, must, within one month, make declaration of the said articles, in 
the department of the Seine, to the Prefect of Police, and in the other 
departments to the Prefect. 

From this arrangement are excepted rolling presses, for the purpose 
of copying. 

Art. 2d. The Prefect of Police at Paris, and the Prefects of Depart- 
ments, shall transmit the said declarations’ to our Counsellor of State, 
Director General of Printing and Bookselling, with their opinion, on 
applications to be authorized to keep the said presses and materials, 
for the purpose of continuing to use them, which applications must be 
subjoined to the declarations. 

3d. Our Director General of Printing and Bookselling shall render 
a account of every thing to our Ministers of the Interior and of Po- 
lice, on the report of whom decision shall be given by us. , 

4th. Makers of images, dominos, and tapestry, are subject to the 
dispositions contained in the first article of the present decree. 

5th. Acts in contravention of the present decree shall be punished - 
by imprisonment from six days to six months, and prosecuted, and 
proved conformably to the regulations in sect. 2, title VIII. of the de-- 
cree of ‘the 3d. Feb. 1810. 

Sweden.—Four years had elapsed without a single bankruptcy at 
Gottenburgh, but no less than seven failures of consideravle magni- 
tude have taken place during the two months that the continental 
system has extended its baneful influence over the industry and the 
commerce of the country. The following is an extract of a recent 
letter from Stockholm :— 

‘A meeting of the merchants, &c. of this city was convened lately, 
for the purpose of making a declaration of the quantity of British’ 
property in their possession ; but it appears that the decree of the 24th 
of April has been so rigorously executed, that no manufactures or 
colonial produce of that nation has been introduced. So unexpected 
and unprecedented a procedure is here considered as but a gloomy 
omen of the benefits we are hereafter to derive from the new dynasty.” 

~ Frankfort.—The utmost distress prevailed in consequence of the. 
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decree having been enforced, that ordered the seizure of aj] goods 
which the proprietors had. not included in their declarations, whereby 
they would bave been only subjected to the payment of the extra 
duties. The place was crowded with French custom-house officers, and 
a general search had takea place, when there were found immense 
quantities of goods which had not been cnumerated in the declarations 
made to the government; the consequence of which was that. they 
were all seized, in order to be sold for French aecount. Yet, notwith- 
standing all the severe decrees of Buovaparte, we consume and impert 
their brandies, wines, and other French produets, at an enormous ex- 
pense, when those of Spain and Portugal would be a much better 
substitute. 
DOMESTIC. 

Little hag been done this month in the line of exportation, aad 
licenses even to import from the Baltic are not further renewed from 
the general period originally given, to expire 1st Jan. 1811. 

A warrant has been issued by the Lords of the Treasury for permitting 
ail goods, warehoused under the general warehousing act, to remain 
warehoused, without payment of duty, until the Ist of June, 1811, on 
fresh bonds being giver by the parties who take the benefit of their 
Yordships’ mdulgence at the expiration of the periods for which their 
sespective goods were originally purchased, and for which bonds have 

The holders of omniym having presented @ petition ¢o the Directors 
of, the Bank of England, praying for further time to redeem the 
omnium; the Bank has complied with their request, and the arrange- 
ments for the days of payment haye been made as follows:—OQn the 
Ast of Feb. 30 per cent.; on 15th Feb. 30 per cent,; and on 8th 
March, 49 per cent. In consequence of this arrangement omnium rose 
a trifle for a short period, but it has again sunk to a decrease of 
five and a half. 

At the late Bury fair there was a large show of neat stock, hoth 
Scetch and home-bred, the former of which sold, though not readily, 
at very high prices, but many were driven away unpurchased; the lat- 
ter hy up means obtained equal terms, Of horses there were alse 
plenty, but ia general so ordinary, both of the riding and cart kind, 
that few sales were made; aged. cart-horses, and worn-up hacknies, 
constituting the bulk of the fair; of colts amd fillies these were very few, 
principally, law, ay few bred ones. The butter and cheese part of 
the fais was bettes supplied than might be expested from the sup- 
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posed searceness of those commodities; but the prices of prime dairies 
were uumsyally high, viz. from 68 to 71 per Grkin; best two meat 
cheese, 7d. to 8d.; and fat, that is, cheese made from scum milk, 34d, 
to 4d. per Ib. 

At the regent fair at Welch Pool, there was a good show of cattle; 
fat beasts sold well, other sorts moderate; but few horses, and those at 
low prices; store pigs rather low; bacon pigs from 644. to Tid per 
Ib.; salt butter, 18d, to 184d. per Ib. 

A market for sugar is about to be established in Mark-lane, or its 
neighbourhoood, and two houses, with very extensive premises attach- 
ed to them, have already been purchased for a part of the undertaking. 

Coals are at an enormous price for the season of the year, without the 
usual excuse of frost, whieh may, im @ great measure be attributed 
to the refractory state of the pit-men in the coal works in Northyng- 
berland; and some hundreds have lately been liberated from the town 
and county goals of Durham and Northumberland, whither they had 
been sentenced. 

The following yariations haye taken place in the prices of different 
articles since our last :—Teneriffe barilJa is full 15s. lower than formerly 
quoted, and Spanish and Sicily, 20s, per cwt. lower; West India 
eocoa may be reckoned 3s. per cwt. lower, but the prices of coffee 
are merely nominal, and no purchases, made; most of the kinds of 
dyer’s woods are from 1/. to 4/. per ton lower; Barbadoes aloes, 2i, 
per¢wt. The sugar market has had a depression since our last, but 
has again crept up to the same prices as last given. The various 
kinds of Spaaish indigo are full 1s. per Ib. lower; lemons, 2/. per 
chest lower; Archangel mats, 15s. per hundred ; St. Michael’s oranges, 
1. per box lower. The following articles are higher than in our last price 
current, viz. some kinds of cotton about id. per lb.; hog’s bristles, 
2/. per cwt. higher; and foreign brimstone, 2/. per ton; Angelina root, 
10s, per cwt, ; feathers have rose 1s. per lb.; and Riga flax is. higher 
than last quoted, from the blockade of the Baltic; hemp, Riga aie, 
SY. per ton; Petersburgh clear, 4/. and outshet, 6/.. 

- Linseed, Newfoundland spermaceti, and whale oil, are dil-conshden. 
ably dearer, and looking up, aswell as lrish provisions, 

Importations have much deereased this last month, and but few ar- 
rivals of wheat or brandies from France. Indeed the only importations 
from that part of the continent, since our last month, has been a cargo 
of French skippers and Italian Opera squallers, to the, further annoys 
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' The ‘Céurt ‘of Directors of the United Company of Merchants of 
England, tinding’ to the East Indies ‘do'declare, that they will put up 
to'sale at their present September sale, bésides those goods already 
declared, the under-mentioned, viz. 
. Private Trade and Privilege.—Aloes, anniseed, arrow root, bees’ wax, 
benjamin, cassia, castor oil, galls, ginger, long pepper, sticlac, sal 
ammoniac}' &c. per sundry’ ships; also sundry packages of white 
pepper in privilege (about 20), per Charles Grant, Sarah Christiana, 
and Lady:Lushington. 
On Friday, the 4th January, 1811.—Prompt the 5th April following. 


————e— 


‘AGRICULTURAL’ REPORT. 


Tir wheats never looked better.. The after marths generally eaten 
off early i in the season, have driven the cattle mostly to house or straw 
yard; the ‘latter, from the superior excellence of the harvest, is 
particularly good. The turnip crops fail considerably, and the sheep 
not considered free from rot, particularly where the land has not been 
under-drained. Every crop of the, year yields wouderfully to the frail, 
and grain may be called sinking in price. 
_ Lean stock was hever known dearer, but all our Correspondents say 
why, is not so readily accounted for, Fat were on the decline, unless 
of superior quality. 

The recent rains, in several parts of the low lands, have done 
considerable damage, and frost is much wanted to protect the late 
sown crops. ; 
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COMMERCIAL REVIEW. 


. ff the Authors and Publishers of all new Works, connected with Trade, Commerce, 
anufactures, or the Arts, will forward Noticesard Particulars of Such Publications 
the Editor of th the Tradesman, (free of expense) at No. 57, Skinner-stréet, a due at- 

bs x ma will be paid thereto, anda ready insertion given of such Works.) 


The History of the Vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres; containing the most 
accurate Details relative to the Topography, History, Commerce, Popu- 


lation, Government, &c. of that valuable Colony. By Samuel Hull Wil-. 


cocke; illustrated with plates. London: Sherwood, Nealy and Jones; and 

_ Black, Parry and Kingsbury. 8vo, 
ode athe x eports of commercial men had proved to be commensu- 
th the 2 author’s manifest wish and design, we should have hailed 
the day when the work before us made its appearance. If, on the 
sentrary, it has had the effect of extending indiscriminately the spirit 
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of enterprize of the British merchants, we shall have the most serious 
cause for regretting the effects, of which it may have been productiye, 
But it would be highly indecent, nay, unjust, to condemn, or even cen; 
sure the author or his work, for these incidental miscarriages. To 
an inconsiderate speculation, indulged to an extent which reason is but 
little calculated to justify, we can alone attribute any unfortunate re- 
sults which may have happened since the period of the author's writing, 
and not to the work, of which it is our design to present to our readérs 
a compressed view for their information. : 

We feel some concern that the work before us has not fallen into 
our hands sooner. It has not been our fault, that it did not sooner 
engage our attention. In a general view it will, nevertheless, still .be 
useful; and in that respect will supply the inquisitive mind with much 
satisfactory intelligence, to which its notice will be usefully directed. 

After stating the difficulties under which historians have laboured 
in their desire to favour the world with accounts of South America, the 
author proposes to present to the public such stores of an historical 
or descriptive nature, as the capture of the metropolis of the very ex- 
tensive province of Buenos Ayres, on the banks of the Rio de la 
Plata, has afforded opportunity to the English literary or commercial 
character to discover. ‘This he considers as the outline of his plan, 
and a summary description of it (which begins at page 11, for there is 
no Table of Contents given) is contained in the first chapter. 

The second treats of the first population of America, from the ex- 
tremities of Europe or of Asia, and perhaps, in some measure, from 
both, though principally from the latter; then takes a View of its un- 

eled mountaiiis and rivers, and the facility afferded to commerce 

means of the latter; and, lastly, takes a yiew of Florida and 

exico, in North America, and of the Caraccas, Grenada, Peru, Chili, 
and Buenos Ayres, in South America, as an abstract or summary. 

The third chapter (which commences at page 30) treats generally of 
Pardguay, to the north of Buenos Ayres, of the domestic condition, 
dress, and political state of the aboriginal Indians, with other particu- 
lars of their customs and economy. , 

The fourth (which begins at page 57) proceeds to Buenos Ayres, éx- 
tending through a space of about eight hundred English miles, from 
north to south, and mostly a level country, between the two vast 

s of mountains, called the Cordilleras, having Peru on the west, 
and the Brazils on the east. The rivers of La Plata and. Paraguay, 
with a great variety of others, are described, with their facilities for 
commercial pursuits, at some length; and a relation of its plains, 
meuntains, &c. with an itinerary from the capital to Potosi and Lima, 
an extent of more than 2800 geographical miles,’ or nearly 3300 Eng- 
lish miles. In various places also are contained some interesting re- 
marks of the soil, &c. The mines also comprehend a large portion of 
this long chapter, which concludes with some accoutt of the climaté 
and soil, and a brief account of the environs of the metropolis. 

The chapter begins at 172, and treats of the cities and 


towns of Buenos Ayres, Monte Video, Colossa, Santa Fé, Aasumption, 
&c. and the customs and jurisdiction of each. To shew ‘that’ this 


Work is got gestitpte of amusement as well as inforthation, we shall se 
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The sixth capt ‘at page 214, treats of the discovery 
f Rio de Plata, by, Sebastian Cabot; and the antient history is con- 


. chapter, which closes tlie account of the capture of eens 
Ayres in July, 1806, by Sir Home Popham and Géneral rd, A 
‘account of the colonial government commences with cliapfet 
e tenth, on the following page. In this their taxes, revenues, classes 
of inhabitants, religion. and its’ professors,, manners, dress, and’ ctis- 
toms, with the various tribes of Indians, os wren &e. ave related. 
Chapter the eleventh begins at page 462, and contains the natural his- 
tory, including. domestic and wild animals, fowl, fish, insects, 3 
teptiles.. Vee prodiictions and medicinal are also d, 
The twelfth chapter commences at 1, and is a-review of 
the Spanish colonial commerce, which had been too much. directed 


tie production of the mines, and’ too little 0 agriculture end sak 


nufaetures. is the concliding one, and the most inferésfing of 
the whole volume. . It discusses the nature of trade with eh eee 
aind-directs to the proper articles of commercial pursuit. e history 
of the Spanish trade with the colonies it South America, is treated. at 
some-length; the mischievous effects of the gold and silver mines are 
distinetly: demonstrated ; iad the eprisiepher en its former Ben 
eial industry and prosperity and its mere modern contracted indolence 
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fhe Father? own words, on page 508,500" oe 
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both for-her own consumption and for exportation, When a market for them 
formerly unknown, and to which she alone had access, opened in America, she 
had recourse to her domestic store, and found there an abundant supply. But 
the effects arising from the sudden influx of riches destroyed, the prosperity 
which might, under other circumstances, have been a The‘same thin 
happens to nations as to individuals. Wealth, which flows in gradually, om 
with moderate increase, feeds and nourishes that activity which is friendly to 
commerce, and calls it forth into vigorous and well-conducted exertion; but 
when lence pours in suddenly, and with too full a stream, it overturns all 
sober plans of industry, and induces a taste for what is wild and extravagant in 
business and in action. By the extensive projects of ambition, which Philip II, 
entertained from the high. opinion be poomeend of his own resources, and by 
the great and complicated apapens WY nee with ardour during a long 
reign, Spain was drained both of men money. - The weak administration 
and inconsiderate bigotry of his successor augmented the evil; and early in the 
seventeenth century, Spain was compelled to contract her operations; her 
flourishing manufactures were fallen into decay; her fleets were ruined; her 
extensive foreign commerce was lost; the trade between different parts of her 
own dominions was interrupted; and her ships were taken and Sootend by 
enemies whom she once despised. Even agriculture, the primary object of industry 
in every prosperous state, wasneglected, and one of the most fertile countries of 
Europe scarcely raised a sufficiency for the support of the diminished numbers 
of its inhabitants.” 

Such is the commercial history of Spain, since their access to the 
mines of Potosi and Peru; and such are the mischiefs of a redundancy 
of those precious metals, which form the general medium of barter or 
exchange. We regret that we cannot present our readers with some 
other extracts from this entertaining and intelligent work. -We could 
have wished, that the same pen had brought down the history of this 
country to the latest paesile period; and, we stated in our last 
number, the misfortunes attendant on unlimited speculation would, in 
that narrative, meet with the fullest demonstration. Ina future edition 
we shall entertain the hope of seeing the ninth chapter extended in the 
manner we have stated, or an addition to the last chapter by way of 
an appendix for the last four years, describing the subsequent occur- 
rences in that remote climate. A table of contents also would be an 
improvement; and, after the pains taken to form an index of seven- 
teen pages, the omission of such an easy accommodation gave us some 
surprise. But this admits of no difficulty; and the resources for the 
recent history of Buenos Ayres are far from being scanty. 

We must not overlook the suggestion of the author, on the pro- 

‘priety of a settlement at the Bay of St. Matthias (p. 86, 87) in Pata~ 
ia, atthe mouth of the Rio = ed to the south-west from Rio de la 
lata, in the latitude of about forty-three degrees south. With the 
consent of Spain, if our author's account be correct, it might be con- 
verted into a channel of commerce; yet, if the population and dispo- 
sition of the inhabitants do not warrant such a speculation, the mer- 
chant adventurer may, perhaps, do well to pause before he makes the 
attempt. Indeed, nothing less than a company could attempt it; and 
this must be done with the consent of both governments, as well as by 
~the reasonable aid which both might afford, and the encouragement 
which such an undertaking might require. But, after all, we must 
a readers to the work itself, for the mumerous umportant obser- 
OL. VI. K 
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vations contained in it; because, if our extracts had been much more 
copious, or our general account much more diffusive than it is, the 
same remark would have been equally necessary as at present. 

To this work is prefixed a map of the vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, 
with the surrounding states; and in the course of the work are intro- 
duced. a chart of the Rio de la Plata, a plan of the town of Buenos 
Ayres, the manner of catching and slaughtering bullocks, mode of 
drawing by oxen, with others of natural history, by way of illustra 
tion; all which are neatly engraved. 





——— 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES AND MISCELLANE- 
OUS INFORMATION. 


Mermaids at Douglass, Isle of Man. 


A LETTER from Douglass contains a curious account of two Merchildren 
lately discovered by three respectable tradesmen of that town, during an excur- 
sion on the Calf of Man, in quest of sea-fowl. Attracted by a sound some- 
what resembling the cries of a young kitten, they found on searching amongst 
the rocks, two stnall marine animals, exactly resembling in form that species of 
creature, so often described and known by the name of the Merman. One of 
them was dead and much lacerated by the violence with which it had beeu 
driven on shore, during a violent gale of wind on the preceding night ; the other 
was, however, conveyed to Douglas, where it still remains, and seems likely to 


do well, It is 1ft. 11Zin. in length, from the crown of its head to the extremity 


of its tail; 5in. across the shoulders; its skin is of a very pale brown colour, and 
the scales on its tail are tinged with violet; the (bair if it may be so called) on 
its head, is of a light green vast, it is attached to the crown of the head, only 
hanging loose about the face, about four inches in length, very gelatinous to the 
touch and somewhat resembling the green sea-weed, commonly growing on 
rocks; its mouth is small, and has no appearance of teeth. It delights much in 
swimming about in a large tub of sea-water, and feeds chiefly on muscles and 
other shell-fish, which it devours with great avidity; it also now and then swal- 
lows small portions of milk and water, when given to it in a quill. 

Merman in Monmouthshire.—We are unable to ascertain the degree of 
credit due to the following intelligence, which, if genuine, woald go to prove @ 
fact in natural history, which has occasioned the most animated debates 
the learned, and has been at all times, and in all countries, the prolific source 
many fables 

A letter ‘rom Monmouth dated the 13th instant, says—* About eight o'clock 

esterday morning two fishermen going down the river in their truckles, fishing 
. salmon, found their net much ier than usual; and, on coming to shore, 
they found it contained a huge monster, the upper _ bearing the exact re- 
semblance of a man, the middle of a beast, spotted like the leopard, and a tail 
like a fish, the hair on his'head green—he has red eyes, and tusks five inches 
and a half in length, and measures from head to tail, 13 feet and three 
He is now deposited in the Town-hall, for the inspection of the curious. 

Coal Mines in Sussex.—A vein of fine coal of the kind called Kendal coal 

has been found on the banks of the stream dividing Heathfield and Waldrod 
ishes. This vein extends without yy for about a quarter of mile in 
th, is in strata from two to 10 inches thick, lies sear the surface, at the 
bottom of Gears Wood, and on the skirts of Tilmore, and isdeclared by persons 
-gonversant in the trade to have every favourable indication of — and quality. 
Similar appearances of coal are fond in the other parts of the above pamshes. 
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Society of Aris.—The Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufacture 
and Commerce, met on Wednesday, when a ballot was commenced for the 
election of a Vice-President, in the room of the late Earl of Dartmouth. The 
candidates were the Earls of Liverpool and Morton, the former of whom was 
elected by a majority of eight. Au invention is before the Society, which is 
likely to afford great comfort to the water-gilders, The process in carrying om 
this Sanch of business is most pernicious to the health of those concerned iu it, 
owing to the noxious effluvia from metallic and other substances, which com- 
pose the preparation used for gilding. The machine in question is so contrived, 
that persons in that line of business may pursue their avocations without the 
least injury to their health, 

British Pebbles.—Many of the pebbles which have been picked up on the 
beach at Rottingdean, and since polished, prove equal, sometimes superior, im 
colour and delieacy to cornelians. 

Improvements at Ardrossan—The Earl of Eglinton is taking measures 
not only to extend the already magnificent pier at Ardrossan, still above 200 
yards further out to the Grinan Rock, all in from 16 to 22 feet of water, at low 
water of a spriug tide, but also to cunstruct graving docks for repairing che 
West Indiamen, or vessels trading to the Baltic; and as the South Pier has now 
been completed 900 jards, the space enclosed being effectually protected; and 
as the foundation can be cut in excellent freestone rock, shkere is reason to 
expect that one double dock will be completed next year. 

Improvement in Leeds. Ata Vestry Meeting held lately, at Leeds, it was 
resolved, that the names of all the streets in that town should be imscrilved 
the corner of such streets; and that all the houses throughout the tewn should 
be numbered, with all convenient dispatch; the expence to be defrayed out of 
the poors’ asesssment. 

Improvement in the Thrashing Machine, Scotland.—N otwithstanding the va- 
rious improvements that have of late been made upon thrashing-machines, yet 
the most essential is still wanting, in order to prevent the most shocking acci- 
dents that so frequently happen to those who are employed in feedmg them, 
Mr. Moodie, at the Sciennes, in the neighbourhood of the city of Edinburgh, 
observes, that, at.a trifling expence, the feedimy rollers can be s0 
as te stop in a second of time, by which many accidents in future will-be 
vented, and valuable lives saved to the community; every person using 
machines, ought, without delay, to have them se constracted, 

Proposed Corn Market at Dunbar.—It is, we understand, in contemplation 
to establish acorn Market at Dunbar. It is well known that Edinbutgh 
supplied with bread, chiefly from the rich agricultural country of East ‘Delian, 
the corn of which is brought to Haddington market, A large district, howevet, 
of very remarkable fertility, in the east of the cownty, is at a great distance 
from Haddington ; and after the grain reaches that place, it must be con 
to Edinburgh by a long land carriage, which materially enhances its price. 
Dunbar, on the contrary, would, not only be nearer, but would afford the im- 

rtant advantage of conveyance by sea, Tt Torfis part of the plan, that a suf- 

cient number of smacks should be ready to sail on the market-day, taking in 
any quantity however small. The bakers are’ said to calculate, that this plan 
might enable them to reduce the price of bread one penny per quartern loaf, 
We understand that it is in considerable forwardness, and that the provost ef 
Dunbar, Christopher Middlemass, Esq. who was at one time supposed unfriendly 
to the plan, has of late become convinced of its propriety and advantage. 
. Improvements at Harwich.—Great improvements are making under the di- 
¥ection of the board of ordnance. Workmen are daily employed in erecting a 
‘dattery before the Angel gate near the ship yard, and a great number of ware- 
shouses and workshops have been removed, and several houses pulled down 19 
imake room for further improvements, and for the erection of @ steam engine to 
abe « in grinding and pulverising the'stones found under the Beacon Cli 
which lately been discovered to possess a quality that will render agement 
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composed of them as durable as stone itself. The corporation, it is said, has re- 
fused fifteen thousand pounds for the stones of this kind now lying under the 
Cliff. The lighthouse will shortly be pulled down and rebuilt, and those now 
i with sea coal will be furnished with lamps with reflectors like the others. 

spire of the steeple a5 bomen down on account of its decayed state will 
mot be rebuilt, the Trinity-house considering it of no consequence asa sea- 


Properties of the Poison Tree at Java.—A French physician, M. Dellill, has 
recently transmitted to the National Institute, a description of the real nature 
and properties of the celebrated Bohan Upas, or poison tree of Java. M. Dellilt 

wailed with much difficulty on the natives to -shew him the tree; and he 
ustly remarks, in contradicting the absurd notion of its diffusing noxious effluvia 
in the atmosphere, that the climbing species requires the support of other plants 
to attain its usual growth. He collected some of the poison by making an in- 
cision in the bark of the tree; and from the experiments made with it on different 
animals, he concludes that this peculiar species of vegetable poison acts exclu 
sively on the nerves. 

Improvements in Kent.—The magistrates of this county have at length decided 
n the site on which the new county-hall, goal, and other public buildings are to 
be erected, and the ground fourteen acres on the north side of Maidstone, ex- 
tending nearly from Week-street to the barracks, has been marked out for that 

. These edifices are to be on a grand and extensive scale, with a spacious 
a pave the walls.to connect with the public roads, su as not only to be ex- 
tremely creditable, but also ornamental to that part of the county. 

The project of an archway through Shooter’s Hill has been again revived, and 
formal notice given of an intended application to parliament for a bill to carry 
it into effect. 


Intended improvements in Hampshire.—Application will be made to parlia- 
ment this session for making a navigable canal from the river Medway navigation 
at Tunbridge, to communicate with the harbour at Portsmouth at the flat house, 
with various branches in the several counties of Surry, Sussex, Hants, and Kent 
and also for erecting a convenient stone pier or ryde in the Isle of Wight. 

. Chemical experiments on the Human Hair.—M. Vauguelin, the celebrated 
French re out has lately published the result of some interesting experiments 


which he has made to ascertain the nature of the animal matter which forms 
human hair. From this it appears that black bair is formed of nine different 
substances, viz, animal matter, » white concrete oil, another greenish grey, one 
which is very abundant, iron, some particles of oxyde of manganese, a phosphat 
of lime, carbonate of lime, silex, and a considerable ay of sulpbur. Red 
hair contains red oil in place of a greenish black kind, and white, as very light 
hair differs from all the others as the oil is nearly colourless, and it contains 
some phosphate of magnesia which is not found in the others, 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


Portugal, | JOWN to a date comparatively recent, the situation of the 
hostile armies in this devoted country, though in some respects changed, has 
not materially varied. That Massena has deserted his positions in front of 
Torres Vedras and the combined armies, by a retrograde movement is most 
certain; and that Lord Wellington has so far advanced upon him, as to keep 
watchful eye upon his motions is equally true. How such a movement could 
have been effected without a combat, may seem to some persons au inex D 

mystery; but to military men such a country as that where the two hostile armies 
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are situated affords manifestly every facility for the measures of precaution, 
Allowing for every reasonable ground of authority, the representation of dif= 
ferent persons, on the same subject, and in the very same relative position, 
equally favourable for observations, will be frequently at considerable variance 
with each other, even in the description of bare matters of fact. But in specu 
lative reflections there will be a yreater cause of variance. In large arinies, 
there will be officers and men of opposite sentiments and of ditferent opinions, 
Conjectures upon future probabilities, and comments upou past occurrences, 
will more or les» partake of the spirit of party. Our daily prints are in evidence 
for it; and if a horse has been galled, it may naturaily be expected that he will 
winch, Whether the horse ought to have been gulled, or the ox ougitt to have 
been goaded, is a consideration beside our purpose. We mention these things 
only to shew, how cautious we ought to be in receiving the testimony of men, 
who, from motives ot political jealousy, or zeal for a party, are seldom very aice 
or scrupulously honest in their statements of facts, and in their observations on 
public occurrences. With loyalty as our shect-anchor, and truth f>r our come 
pass, we shall not be deterred from hoisting the sails of zeal, careful as we shall 
constantly feel to be a matter uf indispensible necessity co store in a suthcient 
portion of the ballast of prudence. Aun able pilot, with these desirable precau- 
tions, though surrounded by shelves and quicksands, and menaced by a vortex 
of ingulphing horror will be thus enabled to secure the little bark in the com- 
fortable haven of tranquility and repose, after it has performed the voyage of 
life, and traversed the ocean in the summer of successful enterprize. 

Such 1s the conditions of the political vessel, which ventures to explore the 
wide ocean of discussion in the turbulent seas of party spirit and popular ani- 
mosity. It is this which creates the difficulty of distinguishing between truth 
and falsehood, between rectitude and error. The convention of Cintra, is still 
predominant in the minds of many of our politicians. It perverts their judgment, 
and it influences their descriptions, The mischiefs of such contentions are not 
soon removed. Difference of opinion amongst individuals is diffused amonst 
their several partizaus, whether friends or dependants; and it is long before the 
leaven can he thoroughly eradicated. This is one cause of the difficulty of de- 
termining between the dissonant representations of the state of the contending 
armies in this oppressed country ; one class of men catching hold, with eagerness, 
of every unfavourable circumstance to launch out into the most gloomy reflec- 
tions, and to paiut the future prospects as most forbidding, whilst another per- 
haps sometimes too favourably, proceeds in a strain diametrically the reverse, 
to point out every thing in the most advantageous and flourishing condition, ac- 
cording to the respective situations of the two hostile bodies, at bay with each 
other, 

Another cause of the difficulty of forming ascorrect decision of the importance 
to be attached to our daily prints, arises trom) certain ungovernable {iberties 
which the parties interested, but too frequently indulge, in the spirit of bold lan- 
guage, to ensure popularity and favour with the inferior ard more nume- 
rous classes of society. Some of these avow this design more openly; ether less 
plainly but not less effectually, pursue the same design. We could easily shew, 
in what maner these persons are biassed, not barely tu conceal truth, but to per« 
vert it. We could easily demonstrate how some persons are induced to suppress 
one species of information, and to substitute another, for the purpose of pleasing 
individuals, and serving the purpose of political contention. Ou the other hand, 
it will not be more difficult to discern in some instances, that dissagreeable truths 
are sometimes withheld for a time from the public eye, until hy numerous 
private cummunications they cannot louger be kept secret. On some occasions, 
perhaps, a degree of extenuation at least, and sometimes of exculpation, may be 
fairly admitted. But to manifest the causes of such extenuations is not our pre= 
sent business. We only design from hence to shew, that, amongst these causes 
of difficulty, it requires much discrimination and discernment to present our 
teaders with a faithful view of the political hemispheres. It shall be our endear 
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your, a8 it is conceived to be our duty, to effect this desirable purpose; in 
which, we hope, we may be generally successful, as several nymbers.of our 

ceeding volumes must demonstrate, but we eannot constantly assure ourselves 
that our observations and reflections will be in unison with the expectations, of 
the majority of our readers. Any accidental difference of sentiment, and the 
want of a correspondent dispositiun on their part, we shall always most se- 
riously regret; but the consciousness of an honest application of our best powers 
of discretion and of judgment, will, we trust, be a tull and ample excuse, 

Of the very great difficulty of judging of the condition of Portugal to the latest 
date of information which has reached this country, we felt some considerable 
desire to apprize our readers, of these causes also we have felt it to be yo less 
our duty to inform them. Having premised these considerations, which we are 
desirous they should treasure up in the memory of future occasions, we shal} now 
briefly touch upon the actual condition of that kingdom. 

The of Massena’s position has been attributed to various causes by 
persons, of contrary sentiments and declarations. Whilst a deficiency of prove 
sions has been assigned by some or retrograde movement by others, and a move- 
ment to meet his reinforcements by a third party; as the motive for deserting 
$@ strong a position as that he before oecupied within view of the British army; 
his talents as a general have been extolled to the skies, in accomplishing such a 
measure without molestation from the combined army. But a little considera- 
tion of the nature of the country of the Gallic camp, with the mountainous 
country in his rear, must convince the most superficial mind, that an aceom- 
plished pennent could easily preserve a hostile front, whilst his rear was receding 
te and securing another possition, affording equal facilities for taking, up a situa~ 
tion. naturally as strong as the former. Was it to be doubted that Massena 
would avail himself of such a mancevure, when he found it convenient se to do? 
He would have been destitute of commen sense not to have done it, in a country 
which presented similar facilities. 

Again we have beeu informed by some, that the army of Massena was very 
seriously destitate of provisions, whilst by others it is as positively denied. Upon 
what authority the latteris founded, we pretend not to determine; perhaps from 
some of those disloyal spirits, of which some time past, we had demonstrative 
jnformation, and, if we re nothing of them at present, we can scarcely believe 

the same disposition may not still direct. the conduct of many in that 
country. But some of our daily prints eagerly catch at such suspicious informa- 
tion, and disseminate it for: fact, to the utmost of their power. We admit that 
there is. some danger of being misled by an opposite eis of intelligence; but 
mot so. much to be suspected as the former, and for the plainest reasons, This 
information as it comes from our ownarmy,and mostly describes its situation, if 
mot correct, must incur the risque of contradiction by hundreds of letters that 
reach England at the same time; whilst those of an opposite description chiefly 
rebate to the resources and facilities of the enemy, of which they can know but 
very. little, though they speak with so much confidence, and the hazard of 
eontradiction is removed to a distance when the pretended or real letters, whiche 
o“— they may be, with the comments they give birth to, shall be both 

rgotten. 


On the first retreat of Massena we were told, that some of the heavy guns had 
spiked, so as to be rendered unserviceable; recently this has been denied, 
think the former opinion likely to be more correct, even if he did not:mean 
&o move beyond Santarem, rather than they should fall into the possession af 
the allied armies in an-useful state, whea he found:that they were immoveable 
in that flat heavy country he had to pass through. The.great boast of ee 
appears to be as little founded. Such an army in addition to the populatien 
the country, must soon consume a vast y of food of every ptioa, 


howsoever frugally used; and in looking to the space of country between the 
mountains ai ehidemach toppplt evuld he allecded fomia the deemed the 


wimost period to which such a supply could be afforded frum the superfiuity: of 
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the country. But we are now very confidently told, that the English army 
must not only fall back to its former position of Torres Vedras, but ultimate 
must leave the country for want of bread. That we should hear of sue 
things in such a way as this information reaches us, creates in our minds, at 
ord a degree of suspicion, to which this kind of communication is generally 


The batteries stated to have been erected by Massena on the heights come 
manding the Tagus, may be true, or not. Admitting them to be true, may they 
not be connected with an attempt to cross that river above them, free from the 
molestation of the British gun-boats, which these batteries are designed to keep 
in check? Of the steps taken by Lord Wellington for counteracting such a 
measure we are not fully informed; but his attention te the heights of the left 
bank, which were rapidly fortifying, leave no doubt in our minds that he is fully 
pre to meet him in his own way. A corps will, no doubt, be dispatched uP 
the left bank to resist any attempt of Massena’s army to cross the Tagus. lt wi 
perform its duty we are satisfied ; and the enemy’s loss, should he affect a landing, 
under such circumstances, must be very considerable. If he should utlimately 
succeed, resolved at any rate, and at any loss, to effect his purpose, these fortified 
heights will secure such a corps, if compelled to retreat, and prevent the enemy 
from getting to Lisbon by that route. 

We have heard nothing of Drouet’s and other reinforcements t an extent 
which rumour and party had magnified them. Instead of 20,000 we now hear 
of 8,000 having joined him, under Davoust with considerable supplies. We 
ere convinced, indeed, that unless they bring with them abundant supplies, 
such reinforcements would only hasten a famine; of which Lord Wellington 
seems to be fully aware, and that pestilence and disease must complete what the 
sword cannot effect. The alternative is dreadful; but of two unavoidable evils, 
this may be the least, and is rendered necessary by the fate of War, Their 
ranks, it is said are already diminishing very rapidly both here and on the con- 
fines of Spain. It is this, probably, which caused Gardanne to make a forced 
retrograde motion into Spain, instead of joining Massena as intended. 

Spain.—The proceedings of the Cortes go on with spirit and alacrity, The 
country, in general, seems to be roused to a sense of their condition; and the 
compliment paid to the honour of our beloved morarch, and to the genius of 
of Britain, by the representative hody of that nation, will form a bright page in 
history, for the information of posterity. The war of parties, in various pro- 
vinces, though in some respects unfavourable to the common cause, has in 
many others, and indeed almost uniformly, been productive of considerable ad- 
vantage to the allies. The French forces are every where harassed antl kept in 
check by parties of peasants, by militia, and by certain detached bodies, to their 
great annoyance; nod many valuable convoys of provisions and of plunder have 
been intercepted by them, by which they have been deprived of necessary 
supplies, and many captures both of horses and men have been made, to the 
furtherance of the general benefit, to the encouragement of the people, and to the 
detriment of the common enémy., Recent accounts stave, that the suecesses of 
the Spanish parties have been so great in Catalonia, where the French have long 
disturbed the general peace, that they are almost extirpated. 

In retninding our readers of the treatment of a French officer, who had ob- 
tained leave of absence from the armies for six months, the situation of the 
peninsular affairs may be rationally inferred. It shews the danger of uttering 
&@h opinion contrary to the will of the tyrant of the continent. Having stated his 
Opinion of the affairs of Spain and Portugal, it soon came vo the ears of Bone- 
i, by means of his spies and emissaries; when, on being called before Lim, 

é was instantly commanded to return to the army, to retrieve those affairs 
which he had, unwittingly represented as in so desperate a state. Another officer, 
We just learn, has been commanded to give an account of his conduet, supposed 
to be from the same cause, and for the same purpose, ot least, if not fer a mere 
serious and fatal one, 
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_ France.—We have for some time ventured to assign a cause for the very heavy 
imposts to be laid on all goods imported into the country, or any other dominions 
or ports within the grasp of bis usurping paw. It was not a little surprising to 
perceive just at the moment when we were writing our observations, that the re- 
pudiated empress Josephine had been required to surrender her jewels, &c. for 
the benefit of the government, sine all its resources were exhausted, aud the 

ressure of state affairs rendered such a sacritice necessary. It this representation 

as any foundation of correctness, the reflections we have already intimated will 
be found to have been singularly correct, and the condition of the Freuch ewpire, 
with all its affected parade and extravagauce, rapidly diverging into a yailuping 
consumption, uniess some of the tyrant’s extravagant plaus are deserted, and a 
great part of his immense expenses at once rescinded. ‘The pompous parade 
of announcing to the court of Vienna the state of the empress, has been wit- 
nessed by the house of Austria; but notbing else of moment has occurred 
since our last. 

European States.—We have so little to notice of the other countries of Eu- 
rope, that we may comprehend them altogether. The occurrences of Sweden 
though affected to be displeasing to the ci-devant Bernadotte, or the elected 
crown prince of Sweden, were, no doubt, well settled and understood before he 
left Paris to repair to Stockholm*, Of the situation of Russiaend Turkey we have 
no certain information; fur whilst some accounts state that peace bas been con- 
cluded between them, other accounts continue to state, that the Russians still 
successfully persevere in hostilities. A day, a month, or more, may elapse before 
this uncertainty is removed. Of its necessity or policy we have said enough al- 
ready; and, as we see no reason to change our opinion, we shall only refer our 
readers to the last number. 

East Indies—We have here to lamgnt an unfortunate expedition against the 
Isle of Bourbon in the Indian ocean, which, from unforeseen impediments, was 
productive of a serious loss of men and ships. An imperfect knowledge of the 
depth of water was the unfortunate cause of the disaster. The honour of the 
country, however, was no way diminished, nor the laurels which have been 
usually worn on the foreheads of our brave tars and soldiers, in the least 
sullied. Though unfortunate it was glorious; and though productive of serious 
mischiefs, individually considered, in a national point of view, it was productive 
of little benefit to the evemy, and ultimately we persuade ourselves, will be of 
little individual benefit to the inhabitants. 

United States—The dilemma into which the crooked policy of the leaders of 
these states have hurried them, seems to have had no other effect, than to betray 
its merchandise into the hands of France. Notwithstanding the information that 
the Berlin decrees had been rescinded, the whole it is already ascertained, 1s de- 
signed to operate as a decoy. Intelligence has just reached oN that an 
American ship has been already seized, and with her property confiscated, under 
the vague pretence that she had spoken with an English vessel; a circumstance 
probably out of her power-to avoid, and a punishment inflicted for an involun- 
tary measure which she could not possibly prevent. Is this the so much boasted 
act of generusity, on the part of the French emperor? Is this the way in which 
the obnoxious decree has been rescinded? What infatuation! Into what mis- 
chiefs are the favourers of Gallic commerce hurrying their people. We have 
already hinted at the principle which produces this ill-judged propensity 
to Gallic intercourse; and we cannot discover at the remote distance, 
the ruinous effects of this partiality. Thus, to avoid Sylla, they will 
be hurled on Charybdis; and, in the ‘passage through hell-gates, in endea- 
vouring to avoid the danger of one shore, they will be hurled and shipwrecked 


* One of the first measures has been to declare war against Great Britain at the 
instigation of the continental tyrant; and the consequence has been, a retaliation on 
the part of this country, to seize all ships belonging to that power, for which our 
cruisers are already at sea in every direction. 
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on the rocks of the other. It requires no spirit of prophecy to discern the cala- 
mities which are rapidly approaching them. 

South America.—We can give no distinct or characteristic feature of the 
condition of the various states on this vast continent. The convulsions of Eu- 
ropean Spain have been productive of various effects; some of the colonies hav- 
ing started into attempts of independence, and others declared for the sove- 
reignty of Ferdinand VII, A more favourable opportunity may hereafter be 
presented, when the features of government may be regularly formed, to enable 
us to notice them distinctly, 


DOMESTIC. 


The commerclal speculations of the merchants of this country have been, in 
modern times, unprecedented!y great, and mechanical facilities have been in- 
vented for expediting the various manufacturing processes, to give wdecided 
superiority over every other nation. Iu times of general prosperity, and in the 
regular operations of commerce, these advantages will be fully demonstra‘ed. 
In times, however, of obstructed commerce these facilities may be productive 
of evils to which it may frequently happen, no adequate remedy can be ap- 

lied. 

. These observations are not without a reference to the present state of com- 
merce, so far as they are occasioned by the arbitrary mandates of the conti- 
nental tyrant. The checks which continental commerce have sustained from 
the furious rage of this ambitious and restless enemy, have given rise to various 
unreasonable and ill-founded speculations, which have been ruinous to many, 
We daily feel the effects of them; and commerce and manufactures have 
thereby sustained a shock, which, in a general view, will require some time to 
restore to their tormer condition. 

Yet iet us not suppose, that to his malicious rage and infuriate mandates the 
commercial circumstances of this nation are solely to attribute their calamities, 
To pay him this compliment would flatter his vanity to his utmost wishes, It 
wouid satisfy his malice ; it would satisfy his revenge. As soon as the means of 
barter failed on the continent, the stagnation of commerce would have ensued, 
if no prohibitory mandates had been promulgated. If the coutinental merchant 
could not find the means of barter he must cease to purchase because he must cease 
to pay for them; and he must also cease to purchase, because none or but 
few would be found to whom he could vend them. 

We are now approaching a period when, it is more than probable, some efforts 
will be made by this nation tu revive an ancient, channel of commerce. We 
cannot but deeply deplore an event which, at present, unhappily delays it, and 
lament the condition of a revered personage, which protracts the period of 
making the experiment. In this respect, indeed, we would strongly recommend 
a cautious conduct to our superiors. A renewed intercourse between this 
country and America should be conditional. Its continuance should be made 
to depend on facts, not on words, It should be clearly defined, and specifi- 
cally described, so as to counteract the capricious effects and arbitrary decrees 
of the tyrant of the world; and to be restrained in its operation, and limited in 
its indulgence, to a country whose government has manifested such gross par- 
tiality to the usurper. It should enforce regularity; 1t should preclude, I had 
almost said, the possibility of such unreasonalide operations of commercial in- 
tercourse. It will be for their benefit, equally with ours, that a commercial 
treaty should be solidly formed, aud its bearings duly appretiated, Nothing 
but a settled plan of commerce can obviate those inconveniences which must 
follow a desultory interchange of traffic, In our next number, we shall proba» 
bly resume the subject, 
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BANKRUPTCIES. 


Cotton Flijah, dealer in earthenware- 

Edinbargh; creditors to meet in the Mer, 
chants’ hall, Edinburgh, 8th Dec. and 5th 
Jan. : 
Goadie T. miller and grain dealer at 
Bridge mill of Girvan, in the shire of Ayr; 
crediiurs to meet in the house of Miss Piper, 
vintrer, Maybole, 13th Dec. and 3d Jan. 

Morris J. manufacturer ia St. Andrews; 
creditors to meet in the house of David 
Lansman, innkeeper in St. Andrews, 5th and 


Dec: 
Nisbet W. vitriol maker at Carntyne, near 
Glasgow; creditors to meet in the Prince 
of Wales’s tavern, Glasgow, 29 Nov. and 27 


Crawford and Brown, merchants*in Glas- 
gow, as a company, and of Jemes Crawford 
and William Brown, the partners of the said 
eompany, as individuals; creditors to meet 
in the Prince of Wales’s tavern, in Glasgow, 
30th Nov. ard 28th Dec. 

Buchanan J. calico printer, sometime at 
Baliewin, in the parish of Strathblane, now 
at Fercneze, near Glasgow; creditors to 
meet in the Prince of Wales’s tavern, Glas- 
gow, 28th Nov. and 26th Dec. 


~ 


Scotch Bankrupts, &e. 


SCOTCH BANKROUPTS. 
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Prices of Navigable Canal Shares, Dock Stock, Fire Office Shares, §t. 
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Wilson P. British wine dealer, Prince's 
street, Edinburgh ; creditors to meet in the 
Royal Exchange coffee house, Edinburgh, 
3d and Sst Dec. 

M'Kay A. Stone ware merchant in Perth ; 
creditors to meetin the house of Dancan 
Cameron, vintner in Perth, 6th Dec. and $4 
Jan. 

Dunn W, jun. mannofaeturer im Kirkintil- 
toch; creditors to meetin the Prince of 
Waies’s tavern, Glasgow, 4th Dec. and 
Jan. 

M‘Kenzie D. manufacturer in Glasgow; 
creditors to meet in the Black Bol itn, 
Glasgow, 5th Dec. and 2d Jan. 

Moilison D. and P. merchants in Glasgow ; 
creditors to meet in the Prince of Wales’ 
tavern, Glasgow, 7th Dec. and 2d Jan. 

Aadersou J. manufacturer, Glasgow; cre- 
ditors to meet in the King’s arms inn, Glas- 
Sow, 6th Dec. and 3d Jan. 

M‘Cleish J. merchant in Brechin; creditors 
to meet in the house of J. Martin, vintner in 
Brechin, 17th Dec. and 14th Jan. 

Watson f. and Co. merchants and agents 
in Glasgow, and T. Watson, one of the in- 
dividual “yer phe company ; tredi- 
tors to meet in the Black Ball inn, Glasgow, 
10th Dec. and 7th Jan. 










Staffordshire and Worcestershire, 7601. dividing 401, nett per annum.—Coventry, 6551. dt 
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BANKRUPTCIES. 
( The Solicitors’ Names are betw 


Bankrupts. 


BANKRUPTS. 


Bradley A. Strand, umbrella maker. (Mm 
Mayhew, Symond’s ine, Chancery lane 
y J. Essex wharf, Strand. coal mes 





Parentheses.) 


Acton R. Manchester, cornfactor, (Cooper 
and Lowe, Southampton buildings ; and Mr. 


eee Manchester 
lien W. Radipole, Dorsetshire, innholder 
(Mr. Henning, Weymouth; and Mr. Alexan- 
der, New square, ‘Lincoin’s inn 
Allen A. C. of Troumonger lane, Cheap- 
side, merchant. (Jones and Green, Salisbury 
square, Fleet street 
Amer R. New sireet, Dockhead, Surry, 
eallenderér. (Mr. Monney, Wood street, 
Cheapside 
Ashton R. Biddeford, Devonshire, linen 
draper, (Jenkins, James and Abbott, New 
inn, London; and Clarke and Son, Bristol 
Atkins A. Finsbury square, merchant. 
(Swain, Stevens and Maples, Old Jew 
Avern E. Penley green, Rowington, War- 
wickshire, cornfactor, (Baxters and Mar- 
nema and Mr. Webb, Birming- 
aro 
Baily S. and G: Maguire, of Fore street, 
Cripplegate, ironmongers. (Clarke and 
Richards, emer lane; and Mr. J. Pullen, 
Fore street, Cri 
Bali J. late of Plipsrton, Wiltshire, butcher, 
but now of Westbury-upon-T'rym, Glouces- 
tershire, shopkeeper. (Mr. James, Gray’s 
inn square; and Mr. Cornish, Bristol 
Bainbridge W., W Fletcher and J. Barber, 
Barnes Sarrey, ‘soap manufacturers. (Mr. 
Bennett, Dean’s coart, Doctor’s commons 
Barker J. late of Sedgley, Stafford, nail 
ironmonger. (Mr. Johnson, Inner Jemple ; 
and Mr. Homer, Sedgley 
Aaron, Gabteieapten, Devonshire, 
. (Mr. Celling, Oakhampton; and 
Anstice and Cox, Temple 
Beard W. Belper, Duffield, Derby- 
shire, innk ©. (Mr. Vickers, Derby 
Beech R. Market street, Hertford, straw 
plat dealer. (Denton and Barker, Gray’sinn 


nare 
“Dopnets J. = R. Hatchman, Denham 
a y, Laneashire, calico printers. 
fr tt and Kirk, Manchester; Mr. El- 


lane 
$. Bath uphoisterer. (Mr. High- 
moor, Bush lane, street; and J. Win- 


G. Barealegy Yorkshire, lines ma- 
nufacturer. (Mr. Wilson, Greville street, 
Hatton garden; and Mr. Keir, Barnsley 

Binhon E. Fenchurch street, hardware- 
man. (Mr. Judkin, Clifford’s inv 

Birch J. sen, and J. Birch, jan. Manches- 

ter, merchants. (Cooper and Lowe, South- 
: buildings, Chaneery lane; and Mr. 
e Manchester 

au, Manchester, cotton merchant. 
, Pairthorne and Clarke, Warnford 
7 and Mr: Heslop, King street, Man- 


r 
Biatehford E, Denmark street, St. George’s 
the East, vietaalier. cwiltshire, Bolton 
and West, ola Broad street 
~ Ee. mateadiing deal 
nd Clarke, 


¢ ‘arn- 
ford Sone taka” tnd | Mr, Vernon, Stone, 
Staffordshire 





chant. (Kearsey and Spurr, Bishopsgate 
street within 

Bray R. Brighthelmston, timber merchant, 
(W. Ellis, Hatton Garden, Holborn; and T, 
A tree. Brighthelmston 

Brewerton J. jun. Oxford, dealer. (Mr. 
Tomes, Oxford; and Mr. Pugh, Bernard 
street, Russell square 

Brix R. Queen’s buildings, Knightsbridge, 
cabinet maker. (Mr. Rogers, Frith street, 
Soho square 
Brown J. late of Carlisle, and M. Brown, 
ju». bate of Petteral Green, Camberiand, 
manafacturers. (Mr. Birkett, Bond 
Wallbrook; and Mr. H. Pearson, Carlisle 

Brown P. Paul street, Pinsbury square, 
baker. (Mr. Luckett, Wilsen street, Fine 
bury square 

Boone J. Piccadilly, hat baberdasher. 
(Mr, Birkett, Bond court, Wallbrook 

Bound J. Manchester, dealer. (Min Buck- 
ley, Manchester; and Milne and Parry, 
Temple 

Butler E. Buckingham,plumber. (Mn Ro- 
gers, Frith street, Soho square 


Carey E. M. Liverpool, merehaat. - (Mr. 
Windle, John street, Bedford row; Stani- 
street and Eden, and Griffith and Hinde, 
Liverpool 

Me™ —' Mange meee neyy a feilmon- 
er. easdalo, Alexander and Holme, 
coe tas and Mr. Paddon, Fareham 

Chetham R. Stock port, Chester, oheck ma- 
ee (Hewitt and Kirk, Manches, 


Clifford J. Fulneck, York, and J. Jackson 
of Cheapside, merchants. (Atkinson and 
Bolland, Leeds 
Cornford T. and G. Cornford, Milford 
lane, Strand, coal merchants. (Mr. Tease 
dale, Merchant Taylor’s hal), Threadneedle 
street 
Cowell R. Smithfield bars, dealer. (Mr. 
Syddall, Aldersgate street 
Crawley H. of Bristol, rectifier, (Mn Ti 
Heelis, Staple inn, Moiborn; and Mr. D, 
Barges, Bristol 
Crowder W. Aldermanbury Postern, Lom 
don, bricklayer. (Mr. Hussey, Furnival’s 
inn 
DagnallT, of Révoruenta os comb 3 (Mr, 
J. Clements, Liverpool; an ae Blake- 
stock, Paper buildings, Temp 
Danks T. sen. Oldbury, Salo » Victualler, 
Anstice and Cox, Inner Temp e; and Mr. J. 
~ jinsen, - ee 
ick eS ee 
AMr. Cruikshank, Gosport ond. Bicesbale, 
Alexander and Schone” Be New = 
Donbavand B. Warrington, eotton — 
as (Clanoghtom and Fitchett, War- 


Dorrell W. of Colchester, plumber: Qt. 
Luckett, Wilson street, Finsbury square 

Dadlow N. Brighthelmston, vintoer. 
Ellis, Hatton Garden ; and T. Attree, 
heimston 

Eastham R. and R. er cere and 
Lancashire, calico printers. 

nehester 


Willis, Ma: $ 
Clark, Warnferd court 
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Eastman T. Clement’s 4ane, merchant. 
(Mr. Pasmore, Warnford court, Throgmorton 
street 

Easton J. New Sarum, Wilts, bookseller. 

tr. Warden, Salisbury; and Mr. Luxmore, 

Lion square 

Edwards J. Liverpool, merchant. (Mr. 
Williamson, Liverpool; and Mr, Windle, 
John -treet, Bedford row 

Ellis W. Dove row, Hackney fields, car- 
penter. (Mr. Reeks, Weliciose square 

Eriington T. and C. Bowstead, of Wood 
Street, Cheapside, warehousemen. (Annes- 
dey and Bennett, Angel court, Throgmorton 
street. 

Epps F. Seven Oaks, Kent, ironmonger. 
(Mr. Mowbray, Pankside, South wark 

Faweett Laverpool, merchant. (T. 
Windle, John street. Bedford row; and Sta- 

and Eden, anig® Strect, Liverpool 

Futcher T. R. late of Sherborne lane and 
Cannon. street, mercuant. (Lee and Cort, 
Three Crown Court, Southwark 

Flint J. and A. Flint, jan. Glutton Mill, 
Stafford, cotion spinners. (Cooper and 
Lowe, Southampton buildings, Chancery 
lane; and Mr. Jepson, Manchester 

Flint A. seu, and A. Flint, jun. Stram- 
thall, Stafford, cotton spinners. (Cooper and 

we, Southampton buildings, Chancery 

; and Mr. Jepson, Manehester 

Fry Z. Canterbury, woolstapler. (Mr. Os- 

baldeston, Little Tower street 


Gilbert H. and W. Sariders, late of Bric- 
, Devon, merchants. (Mr. Laxmore, 
Red Lion square, Holborn; and Hood and 
Mules, Houfton, Devon 
Gillow J. Preston, Lancashire, grocer. 
— and Shuttleworth, Preston; and Mr, 
ig!esworth, Gray’s ina square 
M. Wandsworth, Surrey, millwright. 
(Mr. Jupp, Catpenter’s bali, London wail 
Godshall C. Royal Exchange ale and por- 
ter merchant. ( and Brumell, Alders- 
gate street 
Gosling S. Mark lane, merchant. (Palmer, 
Tomlinsons, and Thompson, Copthall court, 
rogmorton street 
Gowiand S. Commercial road, boot maker. 
(Dixon, Allen and Best, Paternoster row 
Grace J. late of Botolph lane, broker. 
(Gale and Son, Bedford street, Bedford 


row 
. Greig J. Charles street, Hampstead road, 


baker. (Mr. Tucker, Bartlett’s buildings, 
Holborn 

Gresty R. Manchester, victaaller. (Wood- 
burne and Wake, Manchester; and Mr. Wig- 
jesworth, Gray’s ina 

Grey J. Nelson terrace, City road, broker. 
(Mr. Jesse, Furnival’s inn 

Greece G. of St. Amn’s, Soho, tailor. (Mr. 
Gray, King’s Bench walk, Temple 


Hart W. Middle-ex, cloth dresser. 
Kinsey. Farnival’s inn 

Haswell A. Haymarket.army accoutremen{, 
@aker. (Milis and Robinson, Parliament 
treet, Westminster 

Hawkshead R. Manchester, cotton manu- 
oe (Mr. Heslop, King street, Man- 


er 
Henderson J. and A. Neilson, of Mitre 
@ourt. Milk street, Cheapside, dealers. (Bugg 
audi Parr, Addie street. Aldermanbury 
Hentsch J. Uolborn, haberdasher. (R. 
and A. Rosser, Red Lion square 
Hewson D. Wigtown, and J. Barnes, of 
Little Bampton, Cumberland, mannfactu- 


(Mr. 


Bankrupts. 





[Jan. !, 


rers. (Mr. Battye, Crancery lane; and Mr. 
Glaister, Wigtown 

Hiams H. late of Waller’s place, Immbeth 
road, merchant, (Mr. Wilde, Castle street, 
Falcon square 

Higgins W...Great St. Helen's, wine mer- 
chant. (Gregson and Dixon, Angel court, 
Throgmorton street ‘ 

Highett J. Trimsaran, Carmarthen, coal 
merchant. (H. Lloyd, Carmarthen; and 
Meredith, Robins and Tomkyus, Lincoln’s 


ina 

Hill T. Brighton, cabinet maker. (Mr. 
Pike, Air street, Piccadilly; and Mr. Cross- 
weller, Brighton 

Hill W. of .Cire . , salt 
agents (Mc. James, Gray’s inn square 5; 
and Mr, T. Okey, Gloucester 

Hills B. Enfield, linen draper. (Mr. 
Warne, Old Broad street 

Holland S. and T. S. Williams, Liverpool, 
merchants. (Mr. 'T. Blackstock, Paper build- 
ings, Temple; Mr. Lace, Liverpool; and 
Bardswell and Stephenson, Drury lane, Li- 
verpool 

Hooper W. Ringwood, Hampshire, scrive- 
ner. (Mr. Tinney, Salisbury; and Mr. Emly, 
Essex court, Temple 

Hopkins T. Cross Hall, York, merchant. 
(Mr. Evans, Hatton garden; and Mr, Carr, 
Gomersal 

Hoskin R. Croyden, linen draper. (Mr. 
Guy, Croydon; and Mr. Tucker, Bartlett’s 
buildings, Holborn 

Hou'ding J. Liverpool, merchant. (Mr, 
Avison, Liverpool ; and Mr. Windle, John 
Street, Bedford row 

How J. Worthing, Sussex, plumber. (Mr. 
Weddill, Gosport; and Mr. Briggs, Essex 
Street, Strand 

Hadtwalcker H. Langbourn chambers, Fen- 
church street, merchant. (Ohapman aud 
Stevens, St. Mildred’s court, Poultry 

Haghes T. Ludgate hill, bookseller. (Mr. 
Shepherd, Bartlett’s buildings, Holborn 

Hume J. Bath, bookseller. (Mr. Highmoor, 
— lane, Cannon street ; and Mr. Wingate, 

at 

Fluntsman M. and A. Huntsman, Louth, 
Lincoln, milliners. (J. Barber, Gray’s inn 
square; T. Bb. Phillips; and J. Nicholson, 
Louth 

Hurwood W. late of Ballingdon, Essex, 
millwright. (Anstice and Cox, King’s Beach 
walks, Temple; and Mr. H. Topple, Bury 
St. Edmund’s 

Hutchin S. late of Wigan, Lancashire, 
skinner. (Mr. Gaskell, Wigan; and Mr. 
Windle, John street, Bedford row 

Irwin J. Church court, Clement’s lane, 
merchant. (Gatty and Haddan, Angel court, 
Throgmorton street 


Jackson C, late of Tottenham court road, 
and of Uxbridge, oil and colourman. (Mr. 
Nind, Throgmorton street 

Jaques J. Hotborn, positi 
turer, (Williamson and Rimmer, Clifford’s 
inn 

Johnson R. Lane end, Stafford, manufac- 
turer of earthenware. (Willis, Fairthorne 
and Clarke, Warnford.court; and Mr. Ver- 
non, Stone, Staffordshire . 

Johnson T, late of Lisson grove, Padding- 
ton, slopseller.. (Mr. Pasmore, Warnford 
court, Throgmortun street 
Jones J, Hastings, Sussex, linen ee: 
| baldeston, Lite Tower street, 

on 


OL " 





i: 
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Kearsley G. Fleet street, bookseller. (M. 


Coote, Austin friars 

Keene Anu, Bath, bookseller. ya 
Shepecrd Bab Bedford row; aad 

Kendall T. G. ciscapesd, merchant. (Mr. 
Windle, John street, Bedford row ; and Mr. 
Whitley, —— 

Kernot J. street, Leicester fields, 
druggist. (Mr. Hindman, Dyer's court, Al- 

ba 


dermanbury 
Kerry R. Bucklersbury, warehouseman. 
= ~ Edge, Manchester; and Mr. Edge, 
er Te 


Keough J. King street, St. James’s square, 
= 5 (Mr. T. Evans, Hatton g 

ing R. F. Gracecharch prod tobacco- 

= (Mr. Fisher, Bread street, Cheap- 


ite W. and W. Broughton, Leeds, York, 
merchants. (Sykes and Knowles, New inn, 
London ; and Mr. Blackburn, Leeds 

Lambert G. and T. Francis, Mile end road, 
coachmakers. (Me. West, Red Lion street, 
Wapping 

Lane W. nechester, victualler. (Mr. 
ey io and Mr. Haukio, Manc 


*Taneer G. Haddenham, Bucks, carrier. 
(eae and Manning, Gray’s inn; and Mr. 
ose, Aylesbury, Backs 
Lecky H. and C sh, Old Jewry, mer- 
chants, (Mr. Recke Welleiose square 
Lecky H. Old Jewry, merchant. (Mr. 
Reeks, Weliclose square, Minories 
Legassicke W. Butt lane, Deptford, butch- 
er. (Nelson and Wrentmore, King’s road, 


Chelsea. 
Lemaire J. Mary-le-bone street, Picea- 
sae victualler. (Mr. Bellamy, Clifford’s 
Leo €. Dowgate hill, merchant. (Mr. 
Adams, Old Jewry 
M‘Camiey P. Liverpool, merchant. (Mr. 
J. Williameon, ype and Mr. Windle, 


John street, 

Maddock W. soap woo (At- 
kinsen, Wildes and Mackarall, C y 
lane; and J. Lace, and T. Hassal, Liver- 


Mancur H. Maiden lane, laceman. (Mr. 
Patersen, Old Broad street 
Millard F. and J. Lee, of Size lane, packers. 
(Clarke and Richards, Chancery lane 
Millard J. Bristol, baker. (Whitcombe avd 


ly Soqzengt> inn, Fleet street; and J. H. 
Yeeshin, John Meee Bristol 


Miller W. Bat er. hard and 

Adlington, eatent coe, and Mr, R, A 
hard, Bath 

J. Tettenhall, Stafford, dealer in 

(Mr. J. Coleman, Hornsey row, 


r 

“ehon. Hammersmith, straw hat manu- 
facturer. r. Castle, Furnival’s inn 

Musten W. Chalfont St. Peter’s, Bucking- 
hamshire, deater in ne glass. (Mr. Scou, 
ba me Fa at ‘oaltry 
ane 2 eae ag bee » 

night, 
tor. cide Sofas we tavenn eden 

(Mr. T. T. Tayler, Fore street, Cripple | (ar. 


ovinds BR. Manchester, warehouseman. 
Heetis, Staple inn ; and Mr. W. 


(Swale and 
Nabb, 
pp ¥ E. oe wee Rg 
el yey . Shorter’s court, 
Throgmorton street 


vou. yi. 


Bankrupts. 





Orrell q Manchester, cotton manufacta- 
rer. (Willis, Belsthorne and Clasbe, Ware. 
ford —— 3 and Mr. ye 

. aes st 
Dick on tial “ 

htt T. sen. 
wright, (Mr. EL 
oa Collett, Tlatetoe aaa 
cery lane 


Parsons J. Sawbridgeworth, Herts, dealer. 
(G. Adams, Old Je 
Pexrson J. Devholme, Bradford, York- 


and ahinon, inger. — Blakelock 
inson, Elm court, Temple; and Mr. 
Hall, Halifax” - 


Peck S. Beasinsaih, painter. (Reardon 
= rect Corbet court, Gracechure’ 


Nd of St. Swithin’s, Worcester, ba- 
Gt r. T. Price, Worcester 
“Tha ve w. Brighton, builder. (Wilde and 


ce » Gaahe es <- con ond este 
weignt. (Mr foeuthent, igh street, Bo- 


roug 

Poiglase J. Bristol, merchant. (Mr. Jamies, 
Gua? ep) and Mr. Cooke, Bristol 

ard W. sen. and Pollard W. jun. Bris- 

to coe a Eg (Clarke and Son, Bristol; 

oe Seen, James and Abbott, New inn, 


upon-Hull 
- akc Renee Se, Bath = 
ae J. Wobere sae i, Bisomabary, bros 





ker. (Mr. en Vintner's 
Randall Oxford, linen draper. (Chip- 
ne snd Rane, Dat lesb 
(Collett, “Wimburn and Chenasry 
ane; and ae. Gpem —— " 
brewer. eh and Ashmoore, Weosteus 


garden; Daily and Blagden, 


Roberts. Ann, late of Nantwich, ote. 
— (A. Keightley, Wood street, Li 
Vv 


Robinson R. Inte of Cleck ¥ork, 

Wighesworth (Mr. A Grays inn and 

Sand J. Seine rence Pount- 

y hill, merchants. (Mr. Lane, Lawrence 
Pountney lane 

Robinson J. and C, Robinson, late of Li- 


Southampton bnildi , -- ty Eon 

Orred and Baines, Liverpoot 
Rogers J. late of the Strand, and T, Thomas, 
of merchants, 


late Charterhouse 
| ee and Hewitt, Lute ¥ Friday street, 
Rowed M. Mitcham 


geese, (Mr. Nettlelord, Norfolk <u, 
Samson A. and I. Samson, Crutched friars, 
Pecesly” (Mr. Newcomb, Vine street, 
ey. 53. Srowbeldge, Wiltshire, elothier, 
gs Trowbridge; Mesars. De- 

aud Mr. Scudamore 


ov " ioner 


Temple J. gtlouconer street, Ba 
dup, Linaoln’s ice acle = 
erfield J. Oxford, dra (Kearsley 





aad Spurr, Suhoprene street et eithin 
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Showell S. China terrace, Lambeth, Surry, 
masic seller, (Anstice an#® Cox, King’s 
Bench walk, Temple 

Shaffiebottom J. late of Liverpool, ale and 
porter dealer. (Mr. Forrest, Liverpool 

Simeon S. A. Bristuly lace ' mefchant. 
een Lemans, Bristol; Bourdillon and 

lewitt, Little Friday street, Cheapside; and 
Mr. Simeox, Birmingham 

Smets G. South Moiton street, Oxford road, 
merchant. (Mr. Woodmeston, Turner squere, 
Hoxton 

Smith G. High Beech, Essex, victualler. 
(Mr. Sandford, Staple’s inn 

ith J. H. Bristol, linen draper. (Mr. 
Bigg, Hatton garden; and Mr. Bigg, Bristol 

Sp W. Whetst , Leicester, hosier. 
(Mr. Lawton, Leicester; and Mr. S. Taylor; 
Southampton buildings, Chancery lane 

Spurrier W. A. Bristol, mercer. (Kibble- 
white, Rowland and Robinson, Gray’s inn 





ace 
PF Pinchosube W. Bristol, cabinet maker. 
(Mr. James, Gray’s inn square ; and Mr. Cor- 
nish, Bristol 

Sykes T. and W. Baker, Leeds, Yorkshire, 
dyers. (Mr. Fearnley, Leeds; and Blake- 
yo and Makinson, Elm court, Tempie, Lon- 

ion 

Papps J. Bechington, Somersetshire, dyer 
(Mr. Coulson, Bristol; and Mr. Evans, Hat- 
ton garden 

Parkes R. Dale End, Birmingham, carrier. 
(Mr. Constable, Symond’s inn, Chancery 
— and Mr. Simcox, Bull King, Birnring- 

am 

Robinson J. Dalston, Cumberland, cotton 
spinner (Mr. Birkett, Bond court, Wall- 
brooks; and Mr. H. Pearson, Carlisie 

Shipp J. Walcot, Somersetshire, carpenter. 
(Mr. Thctey, Bath ; and Jenkins, James and 
Abbott, New inn, London 

Strong W. Bath, sadler. (Mr. S. Pranks, 
Hart street, Bloomsbury square; and Messrs. 
Leman, Bris 

Taylor T. Bilston, Staffordshire, japanner. 
(Mr. Ggerton, Gray's inn square; and Spur- 
rier and Ingleby, Birmingham 

Thomas H. Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant. 
(Mr. S. Fisher, Gainsburgh, Lincoln; and 
Warrand and Wood, Castle court, Badge 


Tippi R. and G. Fieming, Holden 
Clough, Gisbarn, Yorkshire, calico printers. 
(Mr. Partington, Brown street, Manchester ; 
and Mr. Hurd, jun. Temple 

Travis R. Manchester, silversmith. (Mr. 
Fdge, Inner Temple; and Mr. G. Smith, 
ey - - (ur. 7 

acker M. Exeter, dyer. r. Tarner, 
Church yard, Exeter; and Collett, Wim- 
burne and Collett, Chancery lane 
son D. Liverpool, merchant. (Mr. 
Chambre, Chapel street, Bedford row; and 
Stathams and Hughes, Liverpool 

Veale 0. and K.Parsons, Barnstaple,Devon, 
brandy merchants. (Mr. James, Gray’s inn 
square; and Mr. Cooke, Bristol 

Waterhouse J, Union street, Mary-le-bone, 
upholsterer. (Mr, Greenhill, No. 1, Gray’s 
inn square 

Watmough J. late of St. Thomas's ‘build- 
ings, Liverpool, ironmonger. (Mr. ‘T. Hoagh- 
ton, Ormskirk; aud Mr. Windle, Johu street, 
Bedford row 

Webb T. Walcot, Somersetshire, cabinet 
maker. (Nethersole and Portal, Essex street, 
Strand ; and Mr. Watts, Bath 

Weddell J.G. Fen-court, Feachurch street, 


Bankrupts. 





[Jan. 15 


cornfactor, (Gregson and Dixon, Ange] 
court, Thregmorton street 

Westail W. late of Mvunt street, White- 
chapel, ‘yeast merchant, (Mr. Hannam, Pi- 
azza chambers, Covent garden 

Wilddy J. late of Cheltenhain, horse dealer. 
(Mr. Pracn; Cheltenham; and Vizard and 
Hutchinson, Lincoln’s inn 

Wildgoose C. St. Philip and St. Jacob 
Gloucester, coal merehant. (Whitcombe and 
King, Serjeaut’s inn; and J. H. Frankis, St. 
Jobn street, Bristo} 

Willats J. Gracechurch street, hardware- 
man, stick and umbrella maker. (Mr. T. 
Wilde, Castle street, Falcon square 

Willats J. Gracechurch street, and the 
Poultry, hardwaieman. (Mr, Wilde, Castile 
Street, Falcon square 

Williams R. H. F. Liverpool, merchant: 
(Mr. Windie, John street, Bedford row, Lon- 


on 
Williams R. Il. F. and M. Wilson, Liver. 
pool, merchants. (Clayton, Scott and Bla- 
miere, New square, Lincoln’s inn 
Willis E. of Stroud, Gloucester, draper. 
(Sheppard and Adlington, Bedford row; 
and Mr. Walhen, Stroud 
Willis G. Bath, upholsterer. (Mr. Smith, 
Hatton garden 
Wilson DM. Liverpool, merchant. (Mr. 
Windle, John street, Bedford row, London 
Wilson W. Fenchurch street, merchant. 
(Swain, Stevens and Maples, Old Jewry 
Winter W. Pewsey, Wilts, shopkeeper. 
(Reardon and Davis, Corbet court, Grace- 
church street 
Wright W.. Manchester, grocer. (Clarke 
and Richards, Chancery lane; and Mr. By- 
tield, Prince’s street, Manchester 
Wood J. and A. & Stubbs, Bolton-le-Moors, 
Lancashire, cotton spinners. (Mr. Windle, 
Jdébn street, Bedfort row; and Cross and 
Rushton, Bolton-le-Moors 
Woodhouse W. Nobtie street, Falcon square, 
victualler. (Windus, Son, and» Holloway, 
Southampton buildings, Chancery tane 
Woolcott.W. Wandsworth road, Lambeth, 
builder. (Mr. Sarel, Surrey street, Strand 
Total bankrupts this mouth .... 496 
Ditto last MONTH, ..ccrceccercess 258 
Decrease 62 


BANKRUPICIES SUPERSEDED. 


Evans W. Catiterbury draper 

Gordon T. and T, Steadman, late of Tower 
street, merchants 

Millard J. Bristol, corn factor 

Mitchell J. Titchtield, Herts, linen draper 

Mitchell J. Fleet narket, brick maker 

Neve G. L. Ipswich, Saffolk, linen draper 

Phillips ?. and LH. Mordecai, Gloucester 
terrace, New road, Whitechapel, hardware- 
man 
' Rowlandson S. and CL. Isaac, df Cheapside, 
warehouscmen 

Shaw E and J.G. Hitchcock, Bath, bau- 
kers 

Stevens G. M. late of Alfred place, St. 
Giles’s in the Fields, upholder 

Williams R. H. F. Liverpool, merchant 

Williams T. S. Liverpool, merchant 

Wilson M. Liverpool, merchant 


DIVIDENDS. 


Ashton T. Portsea, Southampton, linen 
draper, Dec, 15 ; 
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Angell J. and W. ~ ‘crue Reading, 


woollen drapers, Dec. 
—~+ we C. late of an lane, merchant, 


“aiten E. and I. Hancock, Bristol, navy 
contractors, Dec 27 

Arngid T. Canterbury, grocer, Jan. 8 

Brown W. = of Kepier mil, Durham, 
miller, Dec. 

Bradley E. pir Bromley, Middlesex, ba- 
ker, Dec. 3! 

Brown J. late of Long lane, Bermondsey, 
tanner, Dec. 15 

Boulton G. Charing cross, coach proprie- 
tor, Jan. 1 

Bloore J. Ludgate hill, victualler, Dec. 


31 

Bishop W. Swineshead, Lincoln, grocer, 
Dec. 21 

Bedford W. and S. Samner, Foster lane, 
Cheapside, wholesale linen drapers, Dec. 
18 

Brede E. jun. of Lime street, fishmonger, 


Brewer J. Richmond hill, Sarry, victnal- 
ler, Jan. 

Barnes G. late of Manchester, cotton spin- 
ner, Jan. 1 

Barns J. 
Jan. 3 

Bainbridge T. Manchester, muslin manu- 
facturer, Jan. 10 

Ballin S, Wotton-under Edge, silversmith, 
Feb. 20 

Burland F. Hungerford, draper, Jan, 21 

Barratt W. East Retford, grocer, Jan. 28 

Bryen W. St. Mary-at-Hill, brandy mer- 
chant, Jan. 21 

Barker J. Sunderland, grocer, Jan. 8 

Bateman J. and Co. North Bierley, York, 
woollen manufacturer, Jan. 9 

Barber W. Alnwick, Northamberland, 
brewer, Jan.10 

Childs J. late of Huntingdon, grocer, Dec. 


late of Truro, Cornwall, mercer, 


15 

Clutton O. Tooley street, Borough, South- 
wark,corn merchant, Dec. 15 

Chippendall T. St. Martin’s lane, 
sterer, Dec. 18 

Coleman J. late of Silver street, Golden 
square, tallow chandler, Dec. ¢5 

Cowperthwaite W, Old Fish street, grocer, 
Jan. 5 

Coxe D. sen. and D. Coxe, jun. late of 
Mark lane, brandy merchants, Dec. 22 

Cowpar R. Cateaton street, warehouse- 
man, Dec. 22 

Curtis J. and H. P. Griffin, Ludgate hill, 
oil and colour merchants, Jan. 30 

Cowgill J. Manchester, merchant, Dec. 
a 


uphol- 


Cheyney J. Oxford street, linen draper, 

Dec. 22 
Cowley J and F. Field, Basinghall street, 

Blackwell hall factors, Dec. 22 

Collett T. Uxbridge, grocer, Jan. 8 

Carfrae J. and R. Hislop, Liverpool, dra- 
pers, Jan. 11 

Crotton J. Drury lane, linen draper, Jan. 5 

Cooper J. m, brewer, Jan. 5 

Cumming P. Union court, Broad street, 
merchant, Jan. 14 

Dand J. Kirby Stephen, Westmoreland, 
banker, Dec. 15 

De Prado J. Lime street, lead merchant, 
Lee. 18 

Davies R. Roses gateway, ee street, 
Poemonteers » leather dresser, Dee. 

Parwiu H, Southampton, tailor, Dec. 22 


Dividends. 
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Davies D. Old street, victualler, Dec. 15 

bods J. Commercial chambers, Minories, 
ship and insurance broker, Dec. 1 

Dowse !. Great James street, Bedford row, 
scrivener, Dec. ¢@ 

Derbishire R. Liverpool, grocer, Jan. & 

Dove James, Wexham House, Buckingham, 
money Scrivener, Jan. 1 

Deacon J. Baker street, Portman square, 
confectioner, Jan. 5 

Dennett G. Gray’s inn lane, cowkeeper, 
Jan. 8 

Daman T. Teddington, maltster, Jan. 8 

Dickenson J. and Co. Broad street, mer- 
chant, Jan, 29 

Danson W. Lancaster, woollen draper, Jan, 


23 

Earl J. Uxbridge, shopkeeper, Jan. 28 
a S. Dover, brandy merchant, Dee. 
1 

Endi A. G. Portsmouth, slopseller, Jan, 8 

Edmonds E. Monumeut yard, wine mer- 
chant, Jan. 22 

Fearon J. P. Upper Grafton street, Fitzroy 
square, late ~~ oN of the Belvidere 
East Indiaman, Dec. 1 

Forge W. Witkam, York, thrashing ma- 
chine maker, Dec. 28 

Field W, TR ae Wilts, innholder, 


. 24 
& Foy W. Beech street, linen draper, Dec. 
1 


Friedeberg J. and Co. Sun street, mer, 
chant, Jan. 8 
Greetham C. Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 


"Heywood w. and R. 8. on Man- 
, limen me Dec. 

Hamilton 8S. Shoe lane, mrs ng Dec. ce 

Hudson J. o late of Hackney Guaove, mer- 
chant, Nov, 2 

Hawkey J, "Piceadilly, army accoutre- 
ment maker, Dec. 22 

Hitcocks Z. Bristol, draper, Dec. 24 

Hart S. late of Radford, Nottingham, deal- 
er, Dec. 24 

Harrop B. Saddleworth, York, manafactu- 
rer, Dec. 

Holloway W. and Ce. Dursley, Gloucester, 
clothiers, Dec. 27 

Harvey W. Chiswell street, currier, Ja- 
nuary 1 

Hewson ee and Co. Isleworth, calico prin+ 
ters, Jan. 8 

Haynes B. Pepper street, St. Saviour’s, hat 
maker, Jan. 8 

Harris = +4 Co, Cannon street, Fellmon- 





gers, Jan 

Hebdell R. Chandos street, liquor me. 
chant, Jan. 8 

Jackson i. Farnham, Surry, surgeon, Feb, 


16 
2 H. Skinner street, cheesemonger, 
an. 
Jackson S. Bermondsey street, woolsta- 
ples, Jan. 5 
. — E, Morton, Denbigh, horse dealer, 
an. 
ay og —— eT Lec. 18 
op >. Garden row, Old street road 
cutler, Dec. 31 r P 
Krause A. ot court, Broad street, mer- 
chant, Dec. 15 
Keymer R. late of Colchester, Essex, vic. 
eS ae # 
J. H. Lime street square, insuran: 
broker, Jan. 1 ee 
Killick J. Hackney Mills, miller, Jan, 8 
Kay T. —_ factor, Jan, jj 
MS 








80 Certificates. 


1 2. Cheapside, silveramith, Dec. 15 
une aoe ee whole- 
12 drape 
Lines 3. Os cote Rotherhithe, 


smith, Dec. 
Lowe R. late of Great St. Helen's, broker, 


Dec. a9 
Lansdale T. Lower Broox street, Grosve 
Mor square, linen draper, Jan. 12 
an "Leach Mary, Preston, earthenware dealer, 
Lock P. Horsley, Gloucester, yarn maker, 


Jan. 28 

Lewis H. and Co. Oxford street, shop- 
keepers, Jan. 26 

Mason W. wet | Kent road, bran 


Sigaech a havi, Essex, linen draper, 


Marshesll C. Litthe Hermitage street, sail- 
maker. 


Morgan S. “and Cr. York street, Southwark, 
top Gow oom, Jan, 22 
+} — Feb. 20 
square, South- 
wark, 


dy 
Newill 5. a i sKewill, late of Stoke, 
oy pene J. Shrerpont, » le QI 
Norton J. Bloxam, Oxford, ianholder, 


Dec. 3! 
Newton T. J. Gray’s inn lane, ironmonger, 


Jan. 12 
Newton J. Manchester, cotton maker, Jan. 
en R. Bottany, Lancaster, cotton spin- 


ner, Jan, 2 
Peters G. J. Chatham, eonfectioner, Dec. 


wu 
' Phipps R. Maidstone, liven draper, Dec. 
’ Pinney J. Burry street, St. James's, tailor, 


Pc. 22 
Powell H. J. Uxbridge, builder, Dec. 31 
Palmer J. —— wo | Dec. 21 
Palmer George, Ply dasher, 
Dec, + . 

Persent W. M. — Co. Little St. Helen’s, 


Jan. 
T. Canterbury, brazier, Dec. 27 


Nave 1 court, merchant, Jan. 12 
ickhead R. Dockhead, Surrey, Chinaman, 








ye a 








\ Page J. Hornsey, butcher. Jan. 8 
— J hosier, Feb. 20 
~y R. Shoreham, Kent, shopkeeper, 
Pitot W. Southend, Essex, apothecary, 
Riddiford W. Uley, Gloucester, elothier, 
Puseell T. Dursley, Gloucester, innkeeper, 
RN Manchester, merchant, Ja- 
2 
‘Reeve R. and Co. Vere street, Dec. 18 
.B. mherchant, Jan. 15 
w W. Saffron hill, distiller, Jan. 12 
LR 3. =< of scams Leicester, 
dealer i 
oyne G. onthe ar street, Minories, merehant, 
Sutton EB. Houndsditch, batcher, Dec. 22 
Simpton J. late of Ross, Hereford, Dec. 


ref 





(Jan. 1, 


Scott J. P. Newcastle-a Tyne, groce 
Dec. 31 eo "s 


Schaffer J. of the London road, floor cloth 

ae Jan.1 

J. and W. G. Fairman, of the Old 

Change, factors, Jan. & 

Z ——s J. late of Hungerford street, ba- 
er, J 

Self c. , er street, grocer, Dec. 29 

Smith T. Brandon, Suffolk, wine mer- 


chant, Jan 23 
Great Yarmouth, merchant, 
Jan. @& 
Todhunter > Preston, linen and woollen 
draper, Dec. 
— en w. fate of Liverpool, merchant, 
an 
Tidmarsh J. late of New County terrace, 
Kent road, Dec. 29 
ms ee of Barsted, Kent, paper maker, 
an. 
Thomas J. Beene street buildings, mer- 
chant, Jan, 1 


P — r Westmiuster, feather maker, 
an. 

Warwick W. ~<a ane street, Clerken- 
well, poeta Res 

Williams A ow 4 OR Gloucester, jew- 
eller, Dee. lo 


Whitaker W. late of Wakefield, York, and 
J. Whitaker, late of Lee-fair, West Ardsley, 
bey colliers, Dec. 20 

Wagner F. late of Uxbridge, clothier, 


15 
Wardle G. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, grocer, 


- 29 
Wood R. Margate, grocer, Dec. 29 
Whittenbury E. Liverpool, merchant, Dec. 
Wicks M. of M wei betes tk p > QOL . 
miler, Dec. 2 
White T. jun. Strood, Kent, coal merchant, 


Jan. 29 
Wetherill W. and W. Wetherill, Bristol, 
merchants; Jas. 2 
Ward J. Banbury, Oxford, dyer, Dec. 31 
Wallis J. E. late of Co Colehester, merchant, 


Jan. 23 
Mr ed W. W. St. Paal’s, Deptford, miller, 


Jan 

Wilson W. and Co, Dean's court, St. Mary- 
le-Grand, warehouseman, Jan. 

Williams A. Cheltenham, jeweller, Feb. 





23 
Young H. of the King’s —_ oer 
street, Brick lane, victudlier, Dec. 


CERTIFICATES, 


Abell F. Ingram court, Fencharch street~ 
merchant 

Ackerley S. Liverpool, woollen dra 

Alvey V. late of Spalding, Lincoln, brewer 

Browne J. H. late of Fish street hill, now 
of Camberwell, merchant 

Briggs G. J. Gravetend; slopselHer 

Blandy E. Lyncombe, Somerset, dealer 

Bainbridge T. Manchester, muslin mauu- 


turer 
Lard R. Bridge road, Lambeth, linen 


drape 
‘Careless Ww. Brewood, Stafford, stock lock 


maker 

Crickmore T. Skinner street, pewterer 
Carrol J. Hoxton, victualler 

Cohn S. and Co. Liverpool, merchants 

Drake F. Plymouth dock, baker 

Downend §, Sheffield, grocer 

Davies T, Haverfordwest, 
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Dawsou J. late of Craven's buildings, 
Drury lane, scrivener 
Dancan W. and A. Duncan, Liverpool, 
rapers 


dra 
Davy’ E. W. Paradise siveet, Rotherhithe, 
ship builder 
Freeman D. and Co. Church street, Ber 
> —- factors 
Field bridge, i 
Gill J. a Mary-le-bone street, leather 


cutter 
B. Well street, Mary-le-bone, 


bonita 





— seller a ~ 
Haigh S. 
He aley 8. Liverpool, ‘merchant 
Hollamby Wm. Leadenhall street, libra- 





rian 

Hickton H. Stockport, Chester, vietu- 

er 

Hudson H. Newgate street, tavern keeper 

Hern W. and R. Jackson. Redcross street, 
Southwark, rectifying distillers 

Hancock A. Sheffield, grocer 

Heath R, jua. London road, Southwark, 
coach maker 

Harker M. 
mercer 

Jenkin H. West Smithfield, wholesale linen 
draper 

Jackson F. jan. Great Driflield, York, 
druggist 

Jones R. late of Albion street, Blackfriars 
road, merchant 

Jones T. Birmingham, tailor 

Jackman S. Wendover, Buckingham, linen 
draper 

Knight J. B. Fore street, cheesemonger 

Luke W. and RK. Whitehalj, West Smith- 
field, wholesale linen drapers 

M‘Nair A. Abcharch lane, werchant 

Moore W. West Smithfield, oilman 

Mahoney D. Tottenham court road, vic- 
tualler. 

M‘Kenzie A. Hammond's court, Mincing 
lane, wine merchan 

Nixon R, late of Sanderbush, Cumberland, 
dealer in horses 

Phillips T. M. and W. Phillips, Twyford, 
Wilts, mealmen 

Powell J. of Halifax, dealer in salt 

Pickman R. Dockhead, Surrey, 


late of Oakhum, Ratland, 


china- 
man 

Phillips Sir R. Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
bookseller 

tobertsen R. late of Stourbridge, Wor- 
cester, draggist 

Robertson W. Great St. Helen’s, 
ehant 

Robinson H. St. John street, West Smith- 
field, ironfounder 

Sparks W. Hunt’s court, Castile street, Lei- 
cester fields, carrier 

Saimonson A. iate of Weliclose square, 
Ratcliff highway, —— 

Sheppard T. abd J. Black, Basing lane, 
merchants 

Spicer J. Folkestone, mariner 

Stroud J. Swansea, banker 


mer- 


Partnerships dissolved. 


81 
Taylor T. Basted, Kent, paper maker 
Von Doornik W. E. M. and Co, Well street, 
nm eng square, patent soap 


PWesheumbe W. sen. and W. Woolcentbe, 
jun. tate of Rotherhithe, ship builders 


Watmough RK, and Co. Liverpoul, soap 
boilers 


ype W.Crutched friars, wine mer- 
t 


c 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


W. Seddon and J, Isherwood, of Manches- 
~~ dyers 
- Reed and T. Reed, of Newcastle-upon- 
mt. tea dealers 
M. Hughes and J. M. Sawyer, of the Come 
mercial hall, Skinner street, woollen dra- 


pers 
G. Arnold and J. Thompson, of Manches+ 
ter, cotton mianufacturers 
I. J. Jones and J. Goddard, Bow lane, 
warehousemen 
W. Fowler, jun. and T. Hayter, Bridport, 
cloth manufacturers 
[. Pickford and M. Pickford, jun. and J. 
Pickford and M. Pickford, sen. Manchester, 
earriers : 
J. Wadkin and J. Petley, Manchester, fus- 
tian manufacturers 
‘ d. er and J. Franklin, Aylesbury, linen 
rape 
r PRichards and T. Richards, Birmingham, 
Silversiaiths 
T. Heywood and G. Heywood, Devizes, 
= cheesemoneer 
Leader and D. Leader, Sheffield, silver 
oun 
N. Collyer and J. King, Zoar street, South- 
wark, iron dealers 
W. Brett, B. Brown and C. Smith, Stone, 
Stafford, grocers 
M. Fletcher and W. Wright, Bolton, Lan- 
caster, cotton spinners 
J.Ellis and E. Cadman, Sheffield, cutlers 
G. Nesbitt and J. Brown, Alnwick, Nor- 
thumberland, fellmongers 
R. Woodward, T. Woodward and J. Hall, 
<_< —— corn merchants 
L. Strudwicke and C. Strudwicke, Croy- 
aon, linen drapers 
T. Bentley and E, A. Whytt, Fenchurch 
street 
&. Worthington and P. Withington, Ab- 
church lane, brokers 
W. Holloway and W. Wright, Birminghain, 
coal merchants 
li Crawley and R. Doole, Broad street, 
Bristol, rectitiers 
W. Barden and W. Springal, Bromiley, 
Kent, coal merchants 
a Crannis —+.) Ra SOP, of Trinity row, 


fa: ke oan 3 . "Detenek, of Birmingham, 


lamp makers 
J. Beeby ont D. Beeby, of Allonby, Cams 


=e clock manufacturers 





Thomas J. and Co. Gid City Chambers, 
mY J. Bury St. Edmunds, brandy 
Scull J. Chaddesley Corbet, Worcester, 


tailor 
Terry R. now or late of Hadicigh, Saffolk, 
reer 


me! 

a a srg 
‘aylor J. near Groe- 

veneer place, whitesait 





and G. Simpson, of Newgate 
street, bacon merchants J 


oi Bel fi: J. H. Lang, J. Cooke, 

Cc. Browne -y-° J. Hill, a 
=. Coruwall, bankers 

W. Cooke and i Goadsby, of Salford, 
Lancaster, chymist 

H. Ackjand and i. Hewitt, of Leadenha} 

ig By of Turgl d J. Forster, 

‘urgley, and J. Fo; » sen 

cee York, coal merchants 





82 Partnerships 


J. Rothwell and J Chorley, of Mortfield 
bleach works, near on, ter 


«G@. Johnson, of Stockport, and J. Pickford 
of Portwood-within- Brinnington, Chester, 


founders 

J. Brook, of Huddersfield, woolstapler, J. 
Brook, of Meitham-Mills, York, cotton spin- 
ner, and W. Brook and J. Brook. of Castle 
court, Lawrence lane, London, merchants 

J. Kingsford and Co. of London, corn fac 
tors, and F. J. Kingsford and J. Kingsford, of 
Chatham, millers 

J. Hilton, J. Hilton, N. Hilton and H. Farr, 
of Ilronmoungcr lane, Manchester warehouse- 


men 
§. Whitcharch, R. Still, J. Blatch, and W. 
Penny, of New Sarum, Wilts, brewers 
. A. Robe, D. Duncomb, and J. Dagg, of 
Bristol, warehousemen 
M. Noble, E. Noble, and S. Noble, of Pres- 
ton, Lancaster, maltsters 
J. Sergeant and R. Sergeant, of Erith, Kent, 
brick makers 
8S. Charles and T. R. Charles, of Bala, Me- 
rionethshire, shopkeepers 
W. Shackle, of New Bond street, and T. 
Dixon, of Camberwell 
Zz. es, C. W. Bayliss, W. Bentley and 
1. Parkes, of Birmingham, anvi) makers 
J. Rodgett and J. Hargreaves, of Black- 
bura, Lancaster, cotton manufacturers 
W. Groves and J. Groves, of Shad (Thames, 
Southwark, sack hirers 
J. Grazebrook and T. Lewis, of Glouces- 
ter, bankers 
J. Proctorand J. Bentham, of Yarm, York, 
merchants 
8. Pritchard and T. Mason, of Stroud, 
Gloucester, maltsters 
W. Lister, Snowden M. and J, Kidson, of 
Leeds, merchants 
W. Wallisand J. M. House, of Red Lion 
street, Clerkenwell, gold seal makers | 
J. Deeley and W. Elkington, of Birming- 
ham, comb manvfacturers 
G. Ancell and J. Ancell, of Wallington, 
Surry, calico printers 
R. Gaunt, 8S. Lucas, W. Oliver, Sarah Mel- 
Jer and T. Cooper, of Leek, Stafford, silk 
manufacturers 
J. Benwell and W. Tagart, of Bath 
G. Hogg, G. Redhead and T. Dalby 
W. Todd, G. Popple and P. Wells, King- 
ston-upon-Hull, grocers 
T. Marshall, W. Tedd and G. Popple, 
Kingston upon-Hull, salt merchants 
Belk and R. Swift, of Doncaster, cabinet 
makers 
J. Fildes and W. Freeman, of Lamb’s Con- 
duit street, upholsterers 
-J. Abberly and G. Glasier, of Battersea, 
bmlders 
E. 8S. Hall, of Cheapside, London, and S. 
Hall, jun. of Glasgow, muslia manufactu- 
rers 
W. Hayward and W. P. Hayward,of Fen 
eharch street, wine merchants 
J. Lees and G. Savage, of Huddersfield, 


York 

J. Cattle and C. Hall, of Sheriff hutton, 
York, dealers in corn 

Nickalis D. and T. Nickalls, of Ashford, 
Kent, drapers 

J. Wicks and O. Hillman, of Worthing, 
Sussex, grocers 

B. Batt and J. Calder, of Dowry square, 
Clifton, Gloucester, surgeons 

H. Ferguson and J. Irving, of Preston, 
Lancaster, linen drapers 





dissolved. [Jan..1, 


Cleland J. aud J. Herries, of Manchester, 
drapers 

R. Baxter and J. Pickford, of the Talbot 
inn yard, Southwark, ironmongers 

W. Milter, T. Settle, juns and J. C. Garme- 
son, of Wine office court, Fleet street, jew- 
eliers c . 

H. Barlow, sen. and H. Barlow, jun. of 
Stockpo:t, Chester, cotton spinners 

J. Price, sen. and J. J. Yrice, jun. of War- 
dour street, Soho, working jewellers 

R. Pagett and R. Sturges, of Wood street, 
Cheapside, hosiers 

G. Biackbarn and T.. Nesbitt, of Nag’s 
head court, Gracechu Street, chinamen 

J. Maloand A. W. Knight, of Old Broad 
street 

J. Butler and George Potter, of William 
square 

J. Sansbury and J. Collyer, of Redcross 
Street, Southwark, brewers 

Mary Parish and Maria Staveley, of Ken- 
sington 

W. Llewelyn and C. Peters, of Tower 
Street 

T. Edmondsand W. Harding, of Horseferry 
road, vinegar manufacturers 

M. Birkbeck and W. Hawes, of Gun wharf, 
Hammersmith, soap manofacturers 

RK. Crawtord and T. Jepson, of Blackburn, 
Lancaster, liquor merchauts 

J+ P. Halbert and R. Little, of Newcastle. 
upon-Tyné 

C. Badcock and R. Norcutt, of Bow 
Church yard, Cheapside, wholesale linen 
drapers 

R. F. Wilkinson, J. Drabble, H. Mylius, de- 
ceased, R. Robinson, G Battie and A. G. 
Tarner, of Sheffield, merchants 

J. Roberts and W. Watcham, of Swallow 
street, oilmen 

E. Want, J. Clode, W. Clode, and T. Harri- 
son Want. of New Windsor, innholders 

R. Stevenson, R. Leigh and 8. Leigh, of 
Shelton, Staffordshire, ironfounders 

J. A. Wilson and 1. Yeardley, Barnsley, 
York, linen manufacturers 

J. Heath and J. P. Heath, of Nottingham, 
hosiers 

J. Beck and W. Scoltock, of Shrewsbury, 
grocers 

T. Dennison and I. Gaby, earthen ware 
dealers 

J. Ranson and C. Pratt, of Bishop Wear- 
mouth, Durham, millers 

W. Wicks, W. Cook, H. Knight and R. 
Wicks, of Worthing, brewers 

E Slim, Ann Wentworth and Mary Ano 
Slim, Istington, haberdashers 

E. Horrocks anu J. Haworth, Great Bolton, 
Lancaster, sizers 

C. and G. Simpson, bacon merchants 

J. Taylor and W. Taylor, of Liverpool, 
coopers 

8. Brinkworth and D. Edwards, of Bristol, 
botule liqeor merchants 

J. Horsleyand Ti M‘Kenzie, of Liverpool, 
commission brokers and tobacconists 

RK. Jones and E. Jones, of Hackney road, 
wholesale perfumers and soap manufacta- 
rers 

J. Kirkus and W. Burnham, of Beverley, 
York, flax dressers and hinen manufactu- 
rers 

N, Nathan and L. Levy, of Mary-le-bone 
lane, salesmen 

W. ‘Cotes, W. Titford and R. Titford, of 
Union street, Bishopsgate street, silk many- 
facturers : 





1811.) 


J. Fort aad J. Wilson, of Manchester, cot- 
ton spinners 

R. Suggitt and W. Almond, of Kingston- 
upon Hull, grocers 

Aun Maria Philpot, Sarah Philpot and 
Mary Caroline Philpot, of Huntingdon, mil- 
liners and dress makers 

J. Mars and N. Reddington, of Snow’s 
fields, Bermondsey, Morocco and Spanish 
leather dressers 

J. Penford and J. Lomer, of Newgate street, 
London 

J. Rayner and Wm. Rayner, of Hitchin, 
tom, rapers 

« Mason and G. Payne, of Oxford street, 

fines drapers 

J. Cam, J. Jenn, T. Greenhow, and J. 
Hewitt, of Sheffield, York, merchants 

J. Parry, jun. and J. Brown, of Goswell 
street, Old street, distillers 

J. Marshall and R. Coates, of Manchester, 
cotton merchants 

C. Smith and J. Patrick, of West End, 
York, flax spinners 

W. Southell and J. Wilson, of Liverpool, 
cabinet makers 

T. Webb and J. Love, of Arborfield, Berks, 
paper manufacturers 

- Grove, jun. and W. Cowley, of Bristol, 


Stationers 
T. Smith 


h and E. Wright, of Nc wiand, York, 
potters 

S$. Keay and J. Chalklen, of Tower street, 
St. Giles in the Fields, closet makers 

W. Rees and T. Clark, of Bristol, dealers in 
smart hoops 

8. Cronghton, of London, C. Swainson, of 
Walton-in le-Dale, and J. Swainson, of Pres- 
ton, Lancaster, cotton manafacturers 

R. Lees, of Dukinfield, Chester, and R. 
Cuthbert, of Manchester, cotton mannfactu- 
rers 

C. Sleigh and W. Sleigh, of Walsall, Staf- 
ford, hat makers 

J. Allison and C. Baron, of Sculcoates, 

York, mahogery and raff merchants 

T. Hobley and J. Summers, of Wardour 
street, Soho, iron founders 

J. Haughton, G. C. Bainbridge, and Wm. 
Cartwright, of Liverpool 

A. Ireland, 8S, Stevens, and W. I. Cox, of 
Bread street, London, wholesale haber- 
dashers 

J. Bradley, of Goscote, Stafford, and F. 
Edwards, of Leominster, Hereford, iron 
founders and coul masters 

C. Cooper and F. Doggett, of London, coal 
merciants 

W. A. Hay and C. Woods, of Prince’s street, 
St. George, - org square, surgeons and 


apothecaric: 

J.38. Brick wood, of Stoke Newington, and 
Michael Gibbs, of Walibrook, common 
brewers 

R. Batstone and T. Bock, of Silver street, 
Clerkeuwell green, smiths and stove grate 
makers 

T. Holmes and R. Barrett, of St. Martin’s- 
le-Grand, Newgate street 

W. Hopkins and E. Hopkins, of Maiden 
jane, Wood street, jewellers and gold- 
smiths 

8. Heineken and J. Ormiston, of Bristol, 
ogee refiners 

W. Hodgson and W. Leak, of Leeds, York, 
corn dealers 

8.8. Taylor, W. Taylor, T. E. Taylor and 
4. Taylor, of Upper Water Gate, Deptford, 
block makers 


Partnerships dissotoed. 
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W. Parsons, J. Firmstoue, T. Perry, and J. 
P. pS eeaae of Highiields,. Stafford, iron ° 
masters 


J. Bee, T. Fuce and T, Bee, of Bankside, 
Southwatk, coal merchants and whartin- 
gers 

J. Drewett and J. Drewett, of Kennington 
lane, Lambeth, carpenters and Cabinet 
makers 

P. Deans and C. W. Knowlton, of Fleet 
Street, hatters and hosiers 

S. Arandell and W. Wight, of Cooper's 
row, Crutched friars, wine, spirit, anata 
merchants 

E. Gaggs, M. Carter and R. Seaton, of 
Knottingley, York, common brewers and 
maltsters 

W. Barnard and D. Durrant, of St. John 
street, West Smithfield, tea dealers. 

W. Ritchie and J. Soady Rains, of Wap- 
ping wall, biseuit bakers. 

& £. Rigby and J. Lowless, of Chatham 
or Blackfriars, attornies. 

J. Hopkins, R. Evans and B. Stokes, of 
Worcester, grocers. 

A. Hartley and H. Wilkinson, of Chelms- 
ford, Essex, milliners. 

w. Morgan and C. Gaillard, of Quebec 
Street, Portman square, wine merchants. 

J. Reid and G. Irving, of Langholm, Dam- 
— thread manu factarers. 

Day, T. Martin, J. Edwards and R, 
Poole, of George yard, Holborn, 
venders. 
~ Saynor and E. Saynor, of Sheffield, cut. 


W. Smith and J. Henderson, of Bow lane, 
linen drapers. 

J. Thomas and C. Seyifert, of Upper East 
Smithfield, shoe makers, 

J. Worsley and W. Hibberdine, of Wood 
street, straw hat warehousemen. 

WwW. A. Hay and C. Woods, of Prince’s 
Street, Hanover square, surgeons. 

W. Harwin and £.Taylor, of Norwich, iron- 
mongers. 

J. Lane and S. Veal, 
ampton, whitesmiths. 

_W. Brown and R. Jenkins, of Bristol, cur- 
riers, 

J. Neale, Esq. an@J.$. Woodcock, Esq. 4 
Aylesbury, Bucks, and T. Grace, "Esq. 
Prince’s isborough, Bucks, bankers, 

W. M. Seudder and J. Hopkins, of Worces- 
ter, wine dealers. 

R. Randall and T. Randall, of London, 
warehousemen. 

N. L. Steriker and T. Spice, of Dover, sail 
makers. 

J. Ardern, J. Andrews and T. Peck, of 
Weaverham, Chester, slate makers. 

J. Pond and,J, Canham 

W. Upton, aw. Stoveld, R. Up 
T. Poling Upton, of Petw 
banke 


rs 

J. Jenkens and J. Love, of Battie, Sussex, 
ganpowder makers. 

J. Sanderson and W. Hicks, of Leeds, York, 
= drapers. 

W. Todd and G. Popple, of Kiogston>upon- 

Huil, grocers 

R. Mules, 8. Barnett, and J. Worthington, 
jun. of ae Worcester, carriers 

J. Foster and T. Foster, of Selby, York, 
merchants 

T. Layton and W. Proctor, of Canterbury, 
linen drapers 

J. Malialieu, sen. and J. Mallalicu, jun. of 
Manchester, cotton dex!ers 


of Bickton, South- 


on and 
Sassex, 








84 Partnerships dissolved. 


m. enwnet HB. Mountford, of Worces- 
i so and J. Jones, of Kensington 
Gravel 


and Copley Brown, of Halifax, card makers 
and G. Davis, of Christcharch, 


ao 
mison and W. Merryweather, of Sal- 
ee ——_ r ~ ape eg my % 
nder an Bogte, rmingham, 
factors 


W. Kemp, N. Cavenagh and W. Browne, 
of Bath, bankers 
W. Dove, R. Dove and C. Johnson, of 
-—_ a Middlesex, brick makers 
Re . Gould, G. Gould awd J. 


Pe PS way moans aud G. “Waymouth, of Exe- 


me. chants 
ef Or Ord and J. Gorden, of Upper Thames 
eS 


J. D. Prince, R. 
Garrison, Derby 
8. Bolton and J. Renshaw, of Nottingham, 


J. F. Malonek and H. Etherington, of 
Dantzig, merchants 

G. Stokes and D. Smith, of Coseley, Staf~ 
ferd, iron masters 

s. ‘Hart, M. Hart, Phime:s de Batonch To- 
lédano, ~ — and L. Joseph, of London 
and Gibra 

J. Boult a J. Hill, of Bs Berks, 


Barge builders and timber deale 
G. Laing and H. Williams, of Great Tower 


J. North and J. Lomas, jun. of Notting- 
, lace manufacturers 





A. Haworth and W. ~~ » Of Hasling- 
aster, wetore:s 
T. Warre, T. » A. Paris and A. 


caod 
8. Gundry, 8 B. Gundry, J. Cole and G. 

of » Dorset, manufacturers of 
lines 


}. Johnson, T. Whittle, W. Cole, 3. Lewis, 
8. Yoxon, W. Field and J. Trevor, carriers on 
the Chester 


and Ellesmere canals 

R. O. Millett, H. C. Millett, J. Prideaux, 
MM. Banfield, W. Ninnis} R. Vivian and F. 
ws of Hayle, Cornwall, merchants and 


har P williams, M. Wilson, T. Case and J. A. 
Case, of Liverpool, insuraace brokers 
— aw and P. Hunt. of Nottisgham, 


J. 5") Balliley, J. Halley, jun. and J. Carter, 
of Coleman street, London, woollen mana- 


facturers 
J. Habiley, sen. and J. Halliley, wy of 
yo York, woollen mannfacturer 
8S. Pletober, W. Davis and G. R. Soot, of 
Miliban 


k, brewers 
W. Jackson and W. Johnson, of Stamford, 


Lincoin, bankers 
J. Stonard, R. Ryland, T. Mills and J.C, 
oy , of Savage gardens, cornfxctors 
. Shackle and E. Blakey, of New Bond 
haberdashers and dress makers 





[Jan. 1, 


T. Serle and B. Austis, of King street, 
ioe calico printers 

Hi. Fourdrinier, C. Fourdrinier, M. Tow- 
good, =, J. B. "Hunt, W. Abbott and F. 
Morse, of Sherborne lane, wholetale sta. 
tioners 

T. Bladon, sen. and F. —— juo. of Ut 
toxeter, Stafford, woolstaplers 

W. Wood and J. Raine, jun. of High street, 
Lambeth, coopers 

C. Man and J. Browne, of Norwich, cotton 
manufacturers 

J. Davison and T. Lawton, of Riding house 
—_ St. oe le bone, painters 

tehie aad J. Ruins, of Wapping wall, 
biscuit bakers 

E. Pickard, N. Stonard, A. Maitland, E. F. 
Maitland and T. Green, of Wapping, porter 
brewers 

5. Tinning, A. Stuart and R, Kirkham, 
wine merchants 

R. Morris, J. Whitehead and T. Allen, of 
Pendleton, Lancaster, dyers 

C. Styring and C. Styring, jun. of Sheffield, 
¥ork, cutlers 

H. Lee and J. Foster, of Darlington, Dur- 
ham, linen dy —- 

L. Brickw J. Daniell, J. Todbanter, E. 
Colson and J. M. Brickwood, of Biiliter 
Square, London 

J. Gilbert and W. Jertam, of Nottingham, 
hosiers 

J. Pantkner and J. Hyde, of Manchester, 


dyers 
S$. Richards apd F. Arthur, of Liverpool, 
thimble manufacturers 
B. Stuart, S. Hargreaves and T. Strick« 
_ of Saas iron merchants 
of Notting 


mL 

3. Browne and T. Banham, of Swithin’s 
lane, Lombard street, wine merchants 
a T. Page and W. Potts, of Battle, Sussex, 

rapers 

Tr. Hinde, of Liverpool, W. Hinde, of Eilot 
hall, near Laneaster, and J. Patehett, of 
Barniey, Laneaster, merchants 

W. Grey and B, Wilkinson, of Upper East 
Smithfield, grocers 

Cc. Scholes and T. Ainsworth, of Black- 
burn, Lancaster, cotton manufacterers 

S. and A. K. Hinton, of Gerrard street, 
Soho, grocers 

J. Evans, B. Davis and ~ Praste,ef Law. 
rence lane, Chea’ agen 

F. Young and . Wilkins, of College green 
wharf, Lanibeth, timber merchants 

Jonathan Bastable and J. Burge, cabine 
carvers 

J. Symons and W. Hicks, of Salmon and 
Ball court, Bunhill row, a = makers 

a Benwell and F. Turner, Chatham, 
e sts 

. Aldebert and W. Turner 

J. Ashburner and R. Hayes, of Liverpool, 
sail makers 

J. Stevenson and J. Bird, of Charing cross, 

gers 
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Importations, &c. 


Importations at the Port of London, from 20th Nov. to 20th Dec, 1811. 


SILK, 


J. Bourdelain -+-.+-. 
Batard and Co. 
G, Sharpe-+++-+++00. 


FLAX, 


W. and T. Robinson--.-. 
L. Paleske ----- neuen 
Rucker and Co,-.-+.-.-- 
A. Martineux---+..+.+.- 


TONS. 
18 
70 
43 


J. Schroder: ---+-++...4. 
Thornton and Co, -.-..- 
Oswell and Co. 

Wright and Co. 

W. Forrester ---- 

Noble and Co-.--- 
Ee eee ° 
Staniforth and Co, 

J. Vine «--+++ 
Smith and Co-..+-.... 
pe Rapp eteeee 

W. Cullin - 

R. and J. Matkenzie 
Heyman and Co. 
Oom and Co. 
Wright and Co,-.- 
T. Wilson 


etenee 
sere eeeeee 
eeeee 


eee eee eeeeee 


HEMP. 


Raike and Co 

D. Morgan--+++++-++ 

T. Wilson «.2.+-+0-++2 470 
F. Klingender «-++.-+- 200 
Thornton and Co -+--+- = 
J. Maude -+++«+-. 30 
Rucker and Co. ++++.+++ 30 














Throwa, 
ibs. 


oe 
— 
se 


HEMP, 


Doxatt andCo. --- 


TONS. 


Mellish and Co-+-+++.. 
J. Hilland Son --. 
Bolton and Co, «+++++++ 
Sharpe and Son.-.-+-++-+ 
G, Todd ---. 
Smith and Co, 


sees 


Railton and Co. «++++++. 
Ross andCo, «+++... 
R. and J. Mackenzie---. 
Oswell and Co, ---- 
H. Siffken ---.--- eerees 
Bainbridge and Co-----. 
J. Maude «-..-- Seeses 
G. Peake «+++e+. 


tee 


G, Capper --- 
RB. Ganith< .cccccosece ee 


J. P. Hagedorn 
Findlay and Co. 


J. Meyer-+-+- 
J. Twemlow ..... 


20 
50 
10 
10 
60 
35 
15 


90 
15 
50 4 
10 
65 
50 
5 
86 








SILK. 


eeeeee 


1520 


aia 


3010 


LINSEED. 


Mellish and Co. «--+.- 
J. and J. Mackenzie ---. 
Schroder andCo, ~«.-- 
Virdee o-ccseccac, 
Birkett and Co..-.-.... 800 
R. and J. Wilson ---... 620 
Inglis and Co---.-. 20 
Birkett and Co--.+.... 130 
Cooper and Co,---+++-- 130 
Willis and Co.-+++++++ 1430 
Scott and Co,++++++-.++ 30 
W. Callin: ...++++++++ 5000 
Thornton and Co, -+-++++ 700 
D. Willink «++e++-ee+0+ 470 


11,220 


qrs. 
1060 


abeeee 


SPANISH WOOL, 

cwrs. 
Salter and Co, «cesses 40 
Kershaw and Co, «+++. 56 
R. S. Young «-++++se++ 150 
Pearson and Co 
G. De la Terre -.-...... 
Ruckerand Co,+....... 46 
Lyne and Co-....s++++ 200 
R, Gramteccccccccccicce 25 
B. Durand - . 30 
J. Coleand Co, -.+++.05 15 
Pieschell and Co, 70 
GasGin, cececocsecccce 450 
J. Wilks cevcccccccccce 145 

1317 


Arrivals at Liverpool since our last, 


From America, 36 vessels—West Indies, 9—Norway, 1—Sweden, 11—Prassia, 
11—Bahama 2—Portugal, 2—Spain, 


3$—Russia, 3 — Bratils 


1—Azores, 2—Mediterranean,3—Newfoundland, 4——Africa 3..Totat 


91 vessels, with valuable cargoes of wine, rum hemp, tar, 


produee. 
VOL, VI, 


flax, wine eotton tobacco, and Baltie 
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Importations, &c. 


(Jan. 1, 


Importations at the PORT of LONDON, for the Month ending 21st Dec. 1810. 



































Ashes, Pearl and Pot, tons ---+-- 161| Rape Seed, bush. --+++++++++e+- 1500 
Bariija, ton, +++++e+seeeceeeeee 260 | Rasins, Sun, Cwt+r sss erercere 4760 
Brandy, gals, «++++++++++++++0- +++ 15,000} Raisins, Smyrnay casks ++++++++ 360 
Brimstune, tons «+--+ teecccee eee 1160] Rice, cwt.-++++-++eeee eeeeeee 960 
Bristles, doz, Ibs, --+-++++++++++ 11,120} Rum, galls, ----+-++- + 160,000 
Butter, TONS secseceresererecees 750 Silk, Thrown, Ibs, secvcceccce . 1520 
Coffee, bags eee cere eereses eeeee 6134 . Raw, TbB. <-ceere covccces 3010 
Cork, tons -++-- Crecercesecccce 251) Smalts, Ibs. --+-+-++eeeeeeeeee ee 4000 
Cotton, Ibs.---++ee eee cee eeeeee 465,000} Sugar, bhds. «++ ++ ++ eereeeeeeees 76,000 
Currrants, CASKS «cece ccerseccecs 970} Tallow, tens «++rerees sere reece 610 
Flax, TONS «++ eee revere ereesscere 908 Tar, bar. Coco ccccvcccoesccceces 1126 
Flax Seed, barrels------+-+-+++-- 471| Tobscco, Ibs, -+++eeee ee erences 3,170,000 
Hemp, tons «+++++++++++-eeereee 1675 | Wheat, qrs.c+ressrees  eeeeees + 642,000 
Linseed, CL 11,220 Wine, galls, coe ercccccrecece ee 1200 
Madder, cwt. o++++e-eeeseeeeeeeee 9160| Wool, cwts. Spanish -+++-+++++- 1317 
oil, Olives, te) Do 8110 | Hides ---ee-c-ree ceeccesceves 15,700 
Rags, WOE Soi be dcce Ce wbas veces 104 
COURSE OF EXCHANGE. 
Tuesday, ; Tuesday, | Tuesday, ; Tuesday, 
27 Nov. | 4 Dec, | 11 Dec. 18 Dec. 

AMSTERDAM, 2 Us. «--+--++ 31. 6 31. 6 Sl 6 31 6 

Ditto at sight --++-+++++e+eee: 30 8 30 8 so 68 30 68 

Rotterdam, 2 Us, +++++-++++++ 9 12 9 12 9 12 9 12 

Hamburgh, 24 Us.---++++++++- 28 6 28 «6 28 «6 28 6 

Altona, 2h «+--+ sere cecreees 28 7 28 «7 28 7 28 #67 

Paris, 1 day’s date «+++-++++++- 20 2 20 2 20 2 20 @ 

Ditto, at sight -++++eresereeeee 20 6 20 6 20 6 20 6 

Bourdeaux:++++++++eeees cee 20 6G 20 6 20 6 20 6 

Madrid-- Spit 0s gla 422 423 422 423 

Palermo: - seein papers+eeee 125 125 125 125 

Cadiz oe seccecccccccccccccees 434 483 434 41 

Bilhoa «ees creccecsceeececevecs 41 41 41 41 

Leghorn Or eccccccdvccccscocece 54 58 58 58 

Genoa -ccceccecssesees eeccce 54 54 54 54 

Venice +e cseccocccccveccesccees 52 52 52 52 

Naples--:-+++.+- oor reccerecees 42 42 42 42 

Lis ee eeecer ere wessrercerece 64 64 64 64 

Oporto -+++--+saeerercceesseees 65 65 65 65 

Rio Janeiro «+++++sseeseeee - 72 72 72 72 

Malta «cccccccccsccccccccccees 61 61 61 6a ~ 

Gibraltar «-++++eeeesereees 39 39 39 39 

Dublin -- ose eecerecees eoeee 9 93 9} 92 

Cork - eee eee eee errerery 10% 10} 10! 10} 


New Dollars 5s, 8d. per oz. 


Omnium 53 Discount. 


Agio of the Bank on Holland, 4 per Cent. 





Average Price of Corn throughout England and Wales, taken from 


the London 








Gazette, for the Week ending 15th Dec. 1810. s. d. 
Wheat><cccccccosccsesecsees 975, 1d, | Pease coeeee soe evscccvcccccees 53 10 
Rye coccccce err rrert Tt cossee 51 O Beans ccocccece cocccce eccoceee§ 52 1 
Barley ee ee rerererererse ereneee 44 § Oats oo worse Deseccee eeesees 28 1 
Oatmeal oeee erecce erseeee 5O 4 | Beer or Br cere’ tees Cee earenee 3 0 

HAY AND STRAW..---Per Load, 21st Dec. 
ST. JAMES’S MARKET. Clover -+++-++++ tteeeee £810 — 10 10 
Hay srceeeeeeceees £6 6 O to 10) O| Straw «+ -eceeeeeeese °° 215 = 6 
Clover --+-++-+- “+ 810 0 —10 — SMITHFIELD. 
Straw cecceseerere S$ 4 O — 3 12] Hay ceceeeeeceeeceeeee & 5 — 10 9 
WHITECHAPEL. Clover --++e+eeeee er 9 O — 9 15 
Ha sorewereereere « 660-— 9 D | Straw cccccccccreccccces 210 — 8 @ 








1811.] Markets, &c. 


PRICE OF COALS, 21st Dec. 
Newcastle 50 O — 70 Of Cinders «++ «+eeeeeees 34 
Sunderland eevee *» 50 O — 60 OO) Other Coals -..--+++++ 60 O 
Delivered at 12s, advance on the above prices. 





CORN EXCHANGE.—Price of Grain, 26th Dec. 1810, 

58 to 82] Boilers 50 

8 — 92 sta. ae 

— — 96] Beans, old, - ------ sodecee $0 

$35 — $9 Ticks ecccccce eete Seeseee 40 

23 — 40 21 

45 — 47] Polands -+-+-++seeeeee soeeese $9 

— 72) Fine Flour - 80 

—— te. awe. TT ere 75 

Per sack of 5 bushels, or 280 Ib, Rape seed, per last-+-+++++++ £46 
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Friday, 21st Dec. 1810. 
SMITHFIELD MARKET. NEWGATE AND LEADENHALL. 
To sink the Offal, per Stone of 8lbs. By the Carcass. 
49 to 


Mutton «o+eeseecereees 





OPS.—Borough. 


Kent, pockets, +--+... 





Essex Farnham, -- 





Average Price of Brown or Museovado Sugar 43 2. per owt. exclusive of Custom 
and Excise payable thereof.---T. Nettleship, Clerk of the Grocer’ s Company. 
From London Gazette of 22d Dec. 1810. 





SCOTCH MARKETS.—EDINBURGH, DEC. 19. 

Mealmarket Tuesday. Prices of Meat, &c. Eges, per dozen..1 10 
@atmen!, per bolls, of Beef, per ib .. 0s Grassmarket, Dec, 17. 
First per bell .. +e 1 1s 3d | Mutton .. Sheep and Lambs, 4000, at per st. 
Second ee oo ef O 19 O]| Veal ee __ Sinking offals.. 9s Od a 10 O 
Third oe. ee ee O 186 O} Pork +e Cattle, 08 .. «9 3 a 9 6 
First, per peck .. a a8 Lamb per qr. Milk Cows sold readily. 
Baricymeal +» 0 1 3 | Rawhides, per st. Horses sold heavily. 
Peasemeal oe +» O L 4) Butter, per ib. Coals, p.cart of 12 cwt 88 6 a 10s 
Quartern Loaf oo fF Salt 6 


DUNDEE MANUFACTURES, DEC: 10. 


Linens. Yarns, Per spl. Riga Thiesenhansen.... 806 a 8 
Sail-cloth, No. 1 Sib. Lint hand-spun. 4s Drujana Cut 
Hemp Cotton Bagging 10 a 4 3 do. Mill-spum .....«4 Leiban eden 6907 £9e 
StwelitZ.ssececss-cereee G AB 4do do Narva, 12 head ...,..66 OO @ 
Zint Osnaburghs 7 a 8 | 5do do Archangel 
Tow 0 sseeeesees oes 5 a 6 | 6do do 
Dew GO coos sevens secses 6 a 7 7 dO dO csccssceeess 

7"a @ 6 shorts do 
German Dowias °7 inch131f a0 | 7 and 8 Tow do 
Common do. 27.... 11 @ 12 | 10 to QIK do .o..-00. 
Tow Sheeting, 24 port Maile @x. 
Do. GO o00+20..0006 93f 210 | Petersburg, 12 head....L.70 a 75 
a OD dOc ce neees 64 
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H je 
Petersburg clean....+. L.72 
Do. haif clean ......06 
Riga Rhine 
Drnjana Pass, 
Countion Pass. 
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COVsaaut's 
SCHOMOCD OS 








ARBROATH MANUFACTURES, DEC. 10. 


+ 8d a fd | Lint, 3 4ths do... Do 32 do do ass 
-M @#0O 1 





LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 


€ DEC, 21, 1811. 
i 


B. signifies Barrel ; BI. Bushel; Ch. Chest; C.112Ib. D. Dozen; G. Gallon; H. 100, and of Deals 
120; J. Jar of Oil of 24 Gallons; anda 4 Chest of Oil 30 Flasks, or 4 Gallons; Lt. Last, or 
Barrels of Pitch, containing 314 Gallons each; Q. Quarter, of 8 Bushels; T. Ton or 20 cwt; 
Tu. Tunof 252 Gallons.—Nore, Wine is sold by Gauge, viz. Port per Pipe of 138 Gallons ; 
Bucellas and Lisbon per Pipe of 140 Gallons; Sherry per Butt of 150 Gallons; Madeira per 
Pipe of 110 Gallons; Mountain per Butt of 126 Gallons; Vidonia per Pipe of 120 Gallons; 
Rhenish per Aum of 36 Gallons; and Claret per Hogshead of 57 or 58 Gallons ; (all Increase 
and Decrease is adjusted.) All Kinds of Fish Oil is sold per Tun of 252 Gallons; Olive, 
Linseed, and Rape Oil, per Tun of 236 Gallons. 

N. B, The Duties which are paid by the Importers are included in the following Prices, and the 

Drawback, if Exported within three Years, is the Property of the Shipper. 
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ALUM English . 
-__ Cc . . 
Almonds Barbary Bitter, 
Sweet 
Jordan . 
Valentia . 
Annatto Flag « 
ish . 
Argol Bolo.& Rhe. white 
—— Florence White . 
-—— Naples White - 
Ashes Amer. Pear!, 
—_-—— Pot best 
—— Barilla Teneriffe . 
— Spanish . 
———— Sicily . + 
—— Danizic Pearl . 
~—— Russia Pot.. . 
BERRIES,J uniper, Ger. 
Italian 
Yellow Turkey 
Brandy Best . e 
Inferior . d 
Brimstone Foreign Ro 
Bristles Hog Russia und. 
Archangel do. 
Koningsberg do. 
CAPERS, French. . 
Spanish . 


Cochineal Spa. Garbled] 


East India « 
Cocoa West India. . 
—Carracca for Export. 
Coffee W. I. very ord. 
ae ord. 
mid. 
—— fine 
—Mocha or East Ind. 
— Java e 
Copper, unmanufac. . 
——— manufactured . 


——= Japan . 
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||Cotton 
|| Wool: 
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Pernambuc . 
Bahia 
Maranham . 
Para . 

Surimam . 
Demerara 
Berbice . 
Carriacou 
Grenada . 
Barbadoes 
Domingo. . 
Martinico . 
Smyma . . 
Bahama . 


Braz 


Dutch 





No Tret allowed. 


West Indies. 


Bengal . . 
DYER’S Wood, Bar W. 
Brazil . 
Brazilet . 
Cam Wood 
Fustic 
Zant or young 
————Logwood Camp 
Hond. chipt 
Jamaica chipt 
Nicaragia, large 
small 
Sanders Red . . 
DRUGS. Aloes,Barbad. 
Succotorine 
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Hepatic or E, I. 
Angelica Root 
Antimony Crude . 
Arsenic Red ° 
White . 
Balsem Capivi . 
Peru. 
Tolu . 





Bark, Jesuits, 
Read 





tvea . 


Yellow <w 








Borax, refined E.1l. . 
English 
—— unrefined or Tinc. 
'Camphire Refined 
Unrefined 





Cantharides ° 


i) 


-| 6 
5 
7 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
4 
0 
8 
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Copperas, Green 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 





Cardemoms (best) . 
Cassia Buds ° 
——Fistula W. I. 
-——Lignea . 
Castor oil p. bot. ib. 
Coculus Indicus . 
Colocynth Turkey . 
Columbo Root . ° 
CreamofTartar . . 
Essence of Bergamot 
—— Lavender . 
—— Lemon 

—— Origanum ° 
——- Rosemary 
Gallangal, East [rdia . 
Gentian Root . 
Ginseng . ° 
Gum Ammo, Drop ° 
——-—— Lump. 
Gum Arabic E. 1, . 
— Turkey fine 

— Barbary . q 
— Assafeetida . ° 
—— Benjamin . 

—~ Cambogium . 
-—— Copal scraped . 


-— Galbanum . e 
— Guaiacum . ° 
— Mastic ° 

—— Myrrh 


— Olibanum . . 
-—— Oppoponax . 
—Sandrac . : 
—— Seneca, garbled . 


—— Tragacanth ° 
Jalap ° ° 
Ipecacnanha = - ‘ 
lsinglass, Book . 


Leaf . 
—-—— Long Staple 
Manna, Flakey ., 
Musk, China ° . 





Nox Vomica . e 
Oil of Vitriol ° 

Opium . ¢ 
Pink Root . d 


Quicksilver . 
Rhubarb, East India 
—— Russia . 


Saffron . d 


Sal Ammoniac : 


Sarsaparilla 
Sassafras . 4 
ype, VG 
enati«s B 
, Anni. Alicant 
Coriander, Baglin 
Cummin a 


) 





Fenugreek . f 
lack 


64 
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- Snake Root e : 
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j—————e West India . 
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Sticklack . > 


Soap, Castile or a ams 
Soap, Yellow . 
—— Mottled 

—— Curd . 
Spermaceti refined. . 
Tamarinds West India 
Tapioca, Lisbon . 
Turmeric, Bengal . 
China . . 





Verdigrise Wet . : 
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p11 esses 
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Dry . . 
Crystallized 
Vitriol,Roman . . 
EBONY, Black Rose 
Green . 
ElephT. 70 to 90Ib each 
rivelloes . 
FEATHERS, Dantz. . 
Hambro’ P 
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Flax, Riga . e 


-|| —-Petersburgh 12 head I 


Archangel . 


-||GALLS, Aleppo blue : 





-}|Geneva Holland . d 
-||Glue, For. dry thick lea. 


thin . 
HEMP, Riga Rhine 
Out shot . 
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half clean 
Hides Raw West India 
Buenos Ayres 
Brazil . 

Horse, British 








INDIGO. 
Guatimala Flora 
Sobres 
Cortes| 
Carracca Flora 
—— Sobres 
Cortes 
Brazil . ° ‘ 
Blue . e 
Purple 
Copper and violet 
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Spanish 
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in pigs 
Old Sable. ./2 
New Sable ° 
Gurioffs . A 




















Archangel 
Swedish . 
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90 LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
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IPor resTsirirriltitlti ss « 


(Currants . 
Pigs Faro . 
——Turkey 
Prunes new. 
Muscatels . . 
Bloom or Jar 
Sun or Solis,new 
Denia or Malaga 
Sultana . ° 
(Smyrna 
—|j/Rosin . ° ° 
-jRum Jamaica . , 
Leeward Island , 
'SACCARUM Saturni . 
Safflower 
Saltpetre, Ea. In. Rough 
- British, Refined 
Smalts ° 
Shumack;, 


Licorice Italian 
Spanish 

‘Lead, Pigs 4 

_ Mira or Sheet 

—— Bars 

—— Shot No. i to 5 
6 to 12 .| 

——Litharge . 

— Red 

_——~ White . 

= Ore 

MADDER, Dutch Cro. 

; Ombro ~- 

nr 


RAISINS, &c. 


Wholesale D’s Prices. 
FOOkOH HOw 
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SUGAR, 
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_ Mulls 
Roots . p 
Mats,Archangel . . 
-OIL Lueca or Sallad ./2 
% chest . 
-——Olive Barbary 
Gallipoli . 
—— Palm . 
——Turpentine, Eng. 
Foreign 
Rape English 
Refined . .|63 
-——Linseed, English .|52 
——Cod Newfound. ./41 
“——-Sperm. Ate 
Head Matter A115 
~w——— Whale, Greenland /40 
~w=——-Brazil or S. Fish |45 
Oranges Lisb. repa. best| 4 
oo ——— St. Michael’s 2 
Orchil-Weed,Canary B. 
Inferior 
Cape de Verd . 
‘PITCH American . . 
-ee— Archangel 
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Goat Turkey 
—Mogadore 
Lamb Italian 
Spanish 
Skins /Kid Italian 
’. Bundressed|——— Spanish 
Seal Greenl. 
—So. Fishery 
Calf British . 
— For. salted 
BengalSkein 19 
Novi 26 
China 3moss} none 
—— 6 moss 40 
Milan. . 37 
Reggio 31 
Brutia 32 
Bergam . 50 
Brescia 34 
Modena . 50 
Piedm 60 
Milan 49 
Spices, Cinnamon 11 
Cloves . 11 
Mace Long 6 
Nutmegs 0 
Ginger,BarbadoesW. 0 
Jamaica Black 10 
White 0 
— East India 
Fepper - 
‘White 
— Long ° 
— Pimento orJam. Pep. 
-{Spirits Malt : 
Spirits of wine 


¥ : /Antigua. . 
Barba. Clayed Is 
<= 2d 
=| 3d. 
2 Museo. orbrown, 


—i* = \Dom. Nev. & Tor. 
are bonded, ae on being autem 
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Waterford | st 
Holland. . 
Friesland , 
York Best . 
Cumberland 
Bacon new 
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16 
5 
0 
10 
10., 
10 
16 
0 
e.. ~ imported ‘into Great Britain fror from the East. —" by the East India thes ee 
duty on all sugars 90 per cent, All oo ay or clayed sugar ‘of the Brilish ‘plantanon imported since the on h a Jone, 17, 


Hevannan duty of 11. Ss de per cwt. All British plantation raw sugar on being expe rted to Ireland orelsewhere, draw back 275. per 


ar warghoused. a dut¥ of is. 10d. per cwt. on being exported. Refined sugar, called bastard ground 
ty und on bastard ‘bre oh roken in in P me, abe i All refined en 53s. except double —_ which if 63% Refined sagas 
ey 


exported ima foreign ship, 1% 
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Rags Hambro’ SPF . 
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LONDON PRICE CURRENT. 
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GrenadaMuscov. 
Jamaica brown . 
middling 
good 
fine . 
StKitts& Monts. 
Tobago & StVin. 
Surinam & Dem. 
Trinidad . 
East India . 
— tips 


= 
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0) 9 iS Quebec . 
0} 9 7: 2 5 ( Oak Board 
0 i Pine Boards 
| 0 «- Masts : 
0 | —|| Tobacco ' Maryland fi. 


— 


_ 
= 
1 





ibonded § Good Colour 
0 —_——- Middling do. 
0 ——_—-Virginia fine. 
| 0 - Ordinary 
0 7 ————Carolina 
—_———Georgia 
Strip leaf 
——Turkey 
“|| Tortoise-shell 
~ |!Turpentine, American .| 
|| Valonia ° -/20 
Vermilion, Dutch .| 0 
|! — Chire. + 0 
WAX, Bees, English [13 
American .|11 
African j10 
Dantzic & Ham.}13 
Hambro’ white. 0 
-/105 
~|——Old |108 
a Sherry +/88 
Lisbon -/94 
Vidonia_ .|75 
Bucellas 100 
Mount, Old |75 
Madeira O1d/90 
TEA . ° p Claret .|70 
without Duty or \Rhenish | 0 
Excise. Wood, Box American | 0 
— Bohea . 0 Ib, Turkey ./16 
—Congon 0 —| Cedar, Carolina .| 0 
—Campoi 0 — ——Jamaica .| 0 
—Pekoe ° 0 —||Ligram Vite Jamaica |14 
—Twankay 0 10)— — Providence|11 
—Hyson Skin 0 9|— Mahogany Hisp: | 0 
——Hyson . 0 6 —_ Honduras | 0 
— Gunpowder 0 1|C.'| Wool Beav, RuffingBest! © 82 
TIN in bars on board . 0 0 Wooms brown .| 0 8u 
—In Blocks do. 0 0 —— Best White!) 0 74 
—Grain in blocks . 10 0} |———White Stage .| 0 66 
Dantz 3inby40 ft; 3 : —Coat Seasoned! () 80 
—— 25 — 56 0 0 0 >1——Coney English ./ 0 17 
—_? so | 0 0 0 ——Goats Smyrna .| 0 4 
Stockholm, 14 f |64 66 0 > | ——Vigonia Red | O11 
Christiana, 12 f 48 52 0 _ | Pale 0 4 
Caritham, 12 f./45 48 0 || Yarn Mohair Smyrna | 0 4 
Norway. . «| 7 715 -¥ 
Dantzick Fir ‘ J14 14 0 0 


PREMIUMS OF INSURANCE FROM LONDON, 

At 2gs. ToYarmouth,Hall, Newcastle,Liverpool,Cheste:,Guernsey & Jersey.—At 3gs. Ports of Scotland, 
Weymouth, Dartmouth, Plymouth, Jersey, Guernsey. At 5gs. Dublin, Cork, Derry, Limerick, Bristol, 
Chester, &c. From Liverpool, Bristol, &c. to Dublin, Cork. or Waterford.--Kengal, Madras, or China.—At 
49s, St. Helena, or Cape of Good Hope, Dublin, Cork. &c. to London (Comp. ships) return 21. From 
Poole, &c. to Newfoundland, to U.S. of America, American shi,s.~At 6gs. To Madeira to U.S, 
of America.-- Gibraltar, return 2l. 10s.—At 8 guineas Newfoundland, Labradore, &c. Jamai 
or Leeward Isiands.—Brazi!, South America. return 41.—At 10 gs. Senegambia; U.S. o fimerica (Brit, 
Ships) return 51. Jamaica, South America.—At 1¢ gs. To Musquitv shore, Honduras, &c. return 61.~ 
To East Indies, or home.---East Indies to London.—Westward and Leeward Islands to U.S. of Amefi: 
Quebec, Montreal. &e.—At 2o gs. Southern Whale-fishery.—At 25 gs. Newfoundland, J i an 
Westward Islands.—To Riga and Revel 40gs. return 10gs.—Stocknolmand piaces adjacent, 20gs. return 
5~Lisbon and Rio de Janeiro, 8gs. return 4.—Oporto, 8 gs. return 5.— Mediterranean, 10 gs. return 4], 
From Liverpool to America, 5gs, return 11,—ToAmste andRotterdam, 6gs.—From 
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